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EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION AND THE COMMISSION ON 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


N SO FAR as educational matters are concerned, 
judging from the newspaper reports on the proposals 
of the Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 

tions, little indication is shown that the Commission 
really seriously considered the question of federal aid 
for Education. With the material at our disposal any 
judgment arrived at now might possibly turn out to be 
premature. The report of the Commission is very com- 
prehensive, comprising eighteen volumes in addition to 
eleven mimeographed studies of certain aspects of Can- 
adian life. The eleven volumes of detailed financial sta- 
tistics are priced at fifty dollars and we have not yet 
been able to obtain access to the complete document. 
However, acting on the assumption that the news- 
paper digests which dealt topically with its many aspects 
are correct (and one is justified in assuming that the 
newspapers throughout the Dominion made a genuine 
effort to portray accurately the gist of the report) one 
would surely conclude from the casual reference to edu- 
cation that this topic was given very brusque, meagre 
consideration. Perhaps it may be summed up in one of 
the paragraphs from a write-up in the Edmonton 
Journal: 

“Its financial proposals aimed at placing every prov- 
ince in a position to discharge its responsibilities regarding 
education. The commission recognize that education 
was a matter of provincial jurisdiction under the 
British North America Act.” 

Again: 

“Because of the importance of the efficient function- 
ing of universities in all regions (if some equality of 
influences in the national life is to be maintained between 
these regions) the Commission. suggested the possibilities 
of small Dominion grants to provincial universities, con- 
tingent on maintenance of the provincial grants and pres- 
ervation of high academic standards.” 


If this is the whole story in a nut shell then the fears 
of the teachers in this Dominion were fully justified and 


are now realized, that the Commission from the very 
first had a closed mind on the matter of Dominion 


grants for Education. 
++ & 


E ATTENDED the sessions of the Commission 
held in the City of Edmonton and practically 
every group making representations before the 

Commission stressed the burden on local communities 
to support education. Whether it was city councils, mu- 
nicipalities, boards of trade, teachers’ or trustees’ bodies, 
and a number of other groups making representations, 
each and all laid bare the fact that local communities 
found the burden of support of the schools well nigh 
unbearable. It seemed to us that the question of educa- 
tion and support of education was in the forefront, 
first, last, and all the time. Yet the Commission seems 
to be well satisfied, apparently, just to brush the whole 
question aside without delving into this fundamental 
matter. The implication may be in a few words: Well, 
education is a necessity; it ought to be financed some- 
how, and if our recommendations are adopted in other 
respects, the exchequers of Provincial governments and 
municipalities will be so relieved that they will have re- 
sources at their disposal to keep the educational ma- 
chine going in each and every province of the Dom- 
inion. 
+ + + + 
T IS SUGGESTED that the above argument could be 
applied to the financing of every service which came 
under the review of the Commission. The newspaper 
article states: “The commission recognize that educa- 
tion was a matter of provincial jurisdiction under the 
British North America Act.” Everybody was well 
aware that this was the case, but we understood that 
it was the primary function of the Commission just not 
to take the position that, since the B.N.A. Act func- 
tions this way and that way, it shall continue to do so 
forever. Was not the purpose of the Commission to de- 
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cide just how Dominion-Provincial relations could be 
ironed out and the B.N.A. Act so adjusted and amend- 
ed as to conform with the recommendations of the 
Commission? Of course it was! Then why should the 
B.N.A. Act be placed as a barrier in the way of giving 
consideration to education any more than it should be 
used as a barrier to proposed adjustments in any other 


services or responsibilities under consideration? 
+ e+ + & 


F PRIMARY and secondary education is a matter of 

provincial jurisdiction solely, because the B.N.A. Act 

is as it is, then it can be argued with good reason that 
Dominion participation is thereby likewise barred with 
respect to every department of education, even includ- 
ing higher education in the universities, technical edu- 
cation, youth training or any other phase. True, if the 
Federal Government does give something in the way of 
support to the universities, does provide for scholar- 
ships and bursaries, does make grants to technical edu- 
cation, etc., all well and good; but our contention is 
that the hint of support of education in certain direc- 
tions while hiding behind the B.N.A. Act with re- 
spect to other, main departments of education, is a glo- 
rious example of lack of logic or consistency. The issue 
is unmistakably clear to us—Education should be a 
national concern and responsibility. If the provinces are 
not entirely able or willing to finance education, it is 
the duty of the Dominion Government to see to it 
that every boy and girl, every future citizen of the 
Dominion, shall not be handicapped by the vicissitudes 
of local conditions. Every Canadian boy and girl should 
be provided with a measure of equality of opportunity 
with respect to the first start in life, in elementary edu- 


cation. 
+ + + 


OSSIBLY the greatest disability to education and its 
effective functioning is that it is now altogether too 
dependent upon direct local taxation. This is clear- 

ly realized by any person who has studied education and 
its problems. What has happened at every time of crisis 
or economic depression? The very first resort in reliev- 
ing the local exchequer is to “pick the pockets”, so to 
speak, of the school children, cut down educational pro- 
grammes and pare down the salary of the teacher. Edu- 
cation is such an intangible thing, you see, that few are 
inclined to see the ultimate disastrous effects of starving 
the opportunities of the boys and girls. 


+e + + 


E SHOULD like to point out that a child in a 
pioneer district where there is little land brok- 
en and the productivity of the soil has scarcely 

been tapped, the type of building provided and the type 
of teacher engaged must necessarily be inferior. The 
children cannot complain; they don’t know they are 
being hurt; they are not responsible for being born 
where inadequate educational facilities prevail. Their 
parents give in to the thought: “Well, we are giving 
the children the best we can afford.” It might be inter- 
esting to note how many of these communities, these 
pioneer settlements, these drouth farming areas, are the 
direct accruals of the colonization policies of the Dom- 
inion Government, railroad policies, or Soldiers’ Settle- 
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ment over which the provinces had very little control? 
It is all very well for the Dominion to say to the prov- 
inces: “We have given you these people; now you can 


educate them and the increase thereof.” es 
'*+ + & . 


HERE is a great deal said in the report’ ¢oncern- 
ing Income Taxes. As B. Battle Axe puts it in this 
month’s C.T.F. Bulletin: 
“Canadian teachers may well consider what the insta- 
bility of provincial and municipal finances has cost them 

in cuts and ‘contributions’ during the past ten years. In 

the cities, for example, cuts of 10, 15 and 20 per cent 

according to salary have been imposed arbitrarily upon 

the teaching personnel to meet municipal difficulties. 

Obviously these are just other Income Taxes. In the city 

of Edmonton today a married teacher without children, 

earning $3,000 a year, pays as follows: 

I sonst chet hy hee «ote tee $ 36.00 
ERE, Bi dace 45.00 
School Board (“contribution”) ... 360.00 

Speaking for himself, the writer will gladly vote for a 

five-fold increase in the Dominion Income Tax, if that 

will ensure the alleviation of chronic stress and diffi- 
culty in provincial and municipal financing, and put him 
back on his proper salary schedule.” 

Obviously, just so long as it is left to the provinces 
to bear the entire cost of education, the provinces 
in turn will “pass the buck” to the local authorities. 
This in its turn means that the teachers and the inno- 
cent children will be doomed forever to bear a burden 
which it is the duty and responsibility of the nation 
to carry—in some degree at least. Unfortunately some 
of the provinces will continue to provide an education 
far below standard. The only possible way out, it 
seems to us, is for the Dominion Government to bolster 
up a minimum standard of elementary education at 
least, by way of grants or subsidies, paid contingent up- 
on a minimum standard of education being maintained. 

B. Battle Axe is a realist and he sees clearly, as clear- 
ly as anyone, that just so long as education is at the 
mercy of the vicissitudes of local taxation, just so long 
will education in Canada be away below standard, 
strive as the Provincial Government may to equate the 
burden. It is our impression that the battle has only 
just begun and the teachers of the Dominion should 
strive with might and main to see that “Federal Grants 
in Aid of Education” becomes a national issue, yes, even 
despite its cursory brushing aside by the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 
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PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS LETTER 


Scholarships and Research 

In clarifying the policy of the As- 
sociation concerning Scholarships and 
Research, the Executive at its last 
meeting disposed of a problem that has received much con- 
sideration the past year. Dr. Sansom, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, sets forth the new policy as follows: 

“Hereafter the Committee is to be regarded as a unified 
omnibus Committee to look after the Library and carry on 
Research. The word ‘Research’ is to be interpreted broadly 
to include any activity, whether study or publicity, intended 
to further the interests of the Association as a whole. It was 
felt that the primary consideration was the work to be done, 
rather than the people to be paid; that the Committee should 
initiate worth-while studies or other activities in the inter- 
ests of education and the profession of teaching, and then 
look about for the best people available to do the work. This 
means that, for the time being anyway, the granting of Schol- 
arships and Bursaries in the usual meaning of these terms 
will not be proceeded with.” 

Members may be interested in knowing something about 
two recent meetings held between officials of the Department 

of Education and representatives of 

Departmental the A.T.A. At the first meeting, exist- 
Conferences ing legislation concerning teacher- 
board contractual relationships was 

reviewed. Some time was also given to present poll tax regu- 








lations as they apply to teachers. Considerable discussion 
centered around the $840 statutory minimum and Depart- 
mental authorizations exempting districts unable to meet 
this figure. 


Your representatives were assured that it was not the 
wish of the Department to intervene in Divisional salary 
negotiations, either directly or indirectly. Thus, we were 
given to understand that it is the present policy of the De- 
partment of Education to refuse to cut off salary negotia- 
tions by granting any district authority to pay salaries under 
the minimum until the Department has documentary evidence 
that an agreement has been reached between the school board 
and its teacher representatives. 


The second conference was given over mainly to a dis- 
cussion of superintendents’ reports on teachers. The present 
trend away from a system of scaled gradings received uni- 
versal endorsation. The general opinion was that henceforth 
superintendents and high school inspectors wouid be giving 
less time to the writing of lengthy reports and more time to 
the work of a supervisory nature. 


The existing form of the report is to be changed. We 
were assured that the final draft will be the product of a 
joint committee of Departmental officials working in close 
touch with A.T.A. representatives. 


Committees in charge of salary arrangements for next 

year, where such arrangements are not yet concluded, are 

urged to open negotiations with their 

Salary boards so that things will not be left 

Negotiations “in the air” over the holidays. I 

should also like to impress upon teach- 

ers the necessity of giving their elected representatives every 

possible support. Teachers must refuse to discuss salary mat- 

ters or other questions under consideration with persons 
outside the profession. 
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The argument is being used that the present is no time 
to concern ourselves with the question of salary increases. 
It is argued that teachers must be pre- 
pared to make sacrifices in a time of 
national crisis. There is no question of 
the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion for all civilized peoples. Teachers along with other citi- 
zens are prepared to make sacrifices in order that our War 
Effort may be accelerated. But it is difficult to see how the 
passive acceptance of a rapidly declining economic position 
is a sacrifice that would add one cent to the War Effort of 
our country. Rather such a policy would have the reverse 
effect. The maintaining of a large body of our citizens at a 
bare subsistence level would effectively prevent their partici- 
pation in the struggle. They would have no resources for the 
purchase of War Bonds or for contributions to the various 
patriotic funds. 

However undesirable this might be, a greater disservice 
would be rendered education. This is no time for panic. It 
may be a long hard struggle but a judicious examination of 
the situation convinces one that the odds are overwhelmingly 
with the Allies. In the end we shall prevail. I refuse to believe 
that in time of war nothing counts but a victory in the field. 
I maintain that the hundreds of thousands of boys and girls 
in our schools today do count. Their minds are in a highly 
receptive state—more receptive than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances because this is an extraordinary time. It is im- 


RADIO IN THE SCHOOL 


W. R. WYNNYCHUK, Sturgeon School Division No. 24 


N THE school year 1938-1939 there were in Alberta schools 
165 radios, while this years there are more than twice 
that number—381. And no doubt there are a few more not 

yet reported to the Department of Education. 

Immediately there arises the question as to why there was 
this rapid increase in the number of radios in operation. The 
Department of Education can be thanked for this increase 
as well as the individual teachers and school boards who 
realized the important role radio is playing today in the 
education of children and adults. The former is to be 
commended for implementing radio programs and the letter 
two for making the radios available to the classrooms. 

At the present time the Department offers five programs 
in the afternoon of each school day; namely, Social Studies 
for the Intermediate Grades; Dramatics and Play Writing 
for High Schools; Music in Intermediate Grades; Music in 
the Elementary Grades and Music Appreciation. There are 
additional programs also, such as news bulletins. 

The above broadcasts, especially in rural areas where the 
average teacher has no special training, are exceedingly 
well-prepared and given over the air by experts; thus, the 
pupils get more from the broadcast than they do from their 
own teacher who is not usually a specialist. Furthermore, 
there is swifter transition from the old to the new curricu- 
lum if the radio is used in the classroom. Not only this, but 
the teacher obtains much help and information and is able 
to reorganize the particular topic to better advantage from 
the association with the speaker on the air. 

Personally, I have gained much from Mr. Watson 
Thomson’s talks on Social Studies and am certain that many 
since hearing Mr. Thomson at the Easter Convention in 
Calgary would like to continue listening to the interesting 
ideas he has to offer in such a sincere and outspoken manner. 

As for music, I can say truthfully I knew as much as the 
average student-teacher just out of Normal. When the new 
curriculum was inaugurated Music was made an obligatory 
subject. Immediately hundreds of teachers took special 
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perative that during a crisis such as the present these young 
people be entrusted to a seasoned, cool-headed, idealistic, 
teaching body. We shall win this war and when it is won 
there will be great work to do. 

The first effects of a policy of starving education are 
now becoming apparent. Present indications are that next 
year will see a shortage of teachers in this Province. Men are 
being forced out of the profession to take better paying jobs 
in grain elevators, lumber yards and filling stations. Perhaps 
most teachers would be willing to carry on for a time with 
the hope of improvement in the future, if it were just them- 
selves that they were “sacrificing’’. But it is asking too much 
of those who have loved ones dependent upon them that they 
should stay on and see their families do without the decencies 
of life. 

The school is the custodian of the culture and traditions 
for which today we are willing to die. Empty indeed would 
our victory be, were we to win the war and find that our 
civilization had collapsed in the struggle. 

* * * 

The end of the term approaches. I should like to extend to 
each and every teacher my sincere wishes for a happy and 
profitable holiday. We all join in wishing those teachers who 
will be leaving us not to return in September, happiness and 
success in their new fields. 

Yours fraternally, 
RAYMOND E. SHAUL. 





courses in Music only to come back to the classroom little 
better qualified to carry on. With the help of radio the 
teaching of music is greatly facilitated. The pupils enjoy the 
music period exceedingly, for the specialist on the air can 
and does make a great effort to present a lesson period both 
stimulating and interesting. 

By now I may have convinced some of you of the value 
of radio in education, and so I shall proceed to explain how 
simple a matter it is to obtain one for your class. First ap- 
proach a dealer or wholesaler through your Divisional Board 
and obtain his price list. Select the cheapest one you can 
get, as you require, actually, only Edmonton, Calgary or 
Lethbridge on the dial. The price of the radio, complete with 
batteries, should not be more than $30.00. To defray the cost 
of the radio it has been a good policy to combine a raffle 
with a dance or concert. The proceeds from these should be 
enough to cover the cost of the machine. The pupils by con- 
test-or sales talks may be induced to sell many more tickets 
than is usual for a raffle. 


Some Divisional Boards are intending to budget for 
extra moneys to supply batteries for radios after they have 
been bought and used for one term; but this upkeep would 
not be an immediate worry as the batteries will last very 
nearly two full terms. 

The Department of Education issues bulletin programs 
and also invites comments from teachers regarding the sub- 
jects and use of radio. It is to be hoped that teachers will 
co-operate with the Department in this respect. 

It is opportune to suggest that in the near future ‘the 
dramatization of historical events in Canada be portrayed 
in a manner similar to the presentation of the program 
“That Was the Year”. Furthermore, documentary programs 
(those which authentically, realistically and factually portray 
history in the making) could and should be released over 
the air during school hours. This will give the rural child a 
fuller and richer knowledge, 

In conclusion it can be said that radios are being used 
in the schools to a greater extent than ever before; therefore, 
if you desire to progress in education and teaching by all- 
means obtain a radio for your school. 
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TRUSTEE AND TEACHER 


E. A. HARDY, O.B.E., B.A., D.Paed. 


J. W. Barnett, Esq., General Secretary, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Dear Mr. Barnett: 

It has been in my mind for some weeks back to 
write you but somehow or other I seem not to have had 
the time until now. 

I just wanted to say, first of all, that in reading 
The A.T.A Magazine for January, February and March 
and the other provincial teachers’ journals, from one 
end of Canada to the other, I have experienced a very 
great thrill. As I look back over the story of teachers’ 
organization efforts for the last twenty years or so it 
becomes very clear to me that the teachers are more and 
more coming into their own, and this is true in every 
part of Canada. I find in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, as well as in your Western provinces, that same 
stirring of professional life resulting in distinct advances 
in the status of the teaching profession. As I see similar 
organizations at work in the United States especially, I 
cannot help thinking that the Canadian saunas have 
done some very fine things, and I do want to congratu- 
late you and those associated with you on the great con- 
tribution you and your colleagues throughout Canada 
have made, and I want to congratulate you personally 
for the very fine service of these last twenty years. | 
think I understand what you have been up against about 
as well as anybody outside your own province can un- 
derstand it, and I know that the high advance of Alberta 
teachers has been the result of toil and sacrifice and 
devotion which can never be put into print. 

With kind regards, I am, 
Yours sincerely 


E. A. HARDY, 
Chairman, 
The Board of Education, Toronto. 
HE basic fact in this discussion of the teacher from the 
- trustee’s point of view is that the relationship of trustee 

and teacher is one of a partnership with the objective 
of the promotion of the highest welfare of the child in their 
community. Technically, of course, the trustee is in the 
official position of employer representing the community, and 
the teacher is in the position of employed. But the real re- 
lationship is that of a partnership. 

This partnership is, therefore, a relationship of equality 
in a great enterprise, and not a relationship of superiority 
and inferiority. Each member of the partnership brings into 
the concern certain high qualifications of responsibilities and 
abilities, all of which are to be devoted to the common end 
of the best possible educational standards and achievements 
for the particular community involved. These high obliga- 
tions place both partners on the basis of equality in their en- 
terprise. 

There arises at once the duty of stating briefly the major 
responsibilities of the trustee. He must, first of all, be aware 
that he is the representative, not only of the taxpayer, but 
of all the persons in his community, and particularly of the 
children of school age. It is his duty to secure the best pos- 
sible building, playground, and equipment, and to provide 
for the operation of this physical plant in the best possible 
fashion. This is a considerable task, often a very heavy one, 
but absolutely essential. 

His other major duty is to secure the best possible teacher 
for the children, taking into account all the great qualifica- 
tions that should characterize the teacher of that school. 
Petty matters should not determine his choice, otherwise he 
is not loyal to his trust nor to his oath of office. He is under 
obligation to understand what a teacher should be, for he 
must know that a wrong selection of a teacher may result 
in irreparable loss to some or all of the boys and girls in the 
community. 

His further great duty is the protection of the teacher 
from all that would interrupt or injure the teaching service. 
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No teacher can do his best work unless he knows that he has 
the loyal support of his trustees. A teacher somewhat rapidly 
develops an immunity to petty annoyances and intrusions, if 
he knows that his trustees are supporting him. When he 
knows that they are not supporting him, it is time for a 
change for one or other or both parties in the partnership. 

One of the outstanding facts of trusteeship, as I have 
seen it in my years on the Toronto Board of Education, is the 
staunch support of the Board of Education for its teachers. 
This has been shown not only in their protection of the 
teachers’ salaries against many kinds of attack, but in the 
support of the senior officials of the Board in their dealings 
with the staffs and the public. The consideration for teachers’ 
interests evidenced by the Toronto Board is doubtless char- 
acteristic of larger Boards of Education generally, through- 
out the Province, for most of the cases coming before the 
Board or its Committees can be dealt with impersonally, as 
large staffs and large communities tend to eliminate person- 
alities in the Board’s discussions, since few of the trustees 
have any personal knowledge of the people concerned. In 
the small communities naturally the personal element plays 
a larger part in all such discussions, but even in the smallest 
school section the trustee is bound by his oath of office to 
represent all interests fairly. I am quite sure that thousands 
of trustees in Ontario have realized and are realizing their 
duty in this respect, and are loyally supporting their teach- 
ers. 

Another phase of the trustee’s relationship to the teacher 
is that of pride in the staff and the school. On many occasions 
I have heard trustees speak, both in public and in private, of 
their satisfaction with their teachers and of their pride in 
their work and worth. This, to me, is one of the most hopeful 
advances of the past generation and augurs well for the 
future of our schools. 

I have spoken thus far of the trustee. The other partner, 
the teacher, may be considered from the point of view of the 
trustee. First of all the teacher must possess an authoriza- 
tion from the Province of Ontario, stating that his scholar- 
ship and professional training have met certain prescribed 
standards. The tendency towards higher standards has been 
very marked during the past fifty years. Formerly, three 
years of secondary school courses with three months’ pro- 
fessional study at a county model school admitted the youth 
of this province to the majority of teaching positions. This 
third class certificate was abolished and the second class 
certificate, requiring four years at secondary school with a 
year’s training at a Provincial Normal School became the 
minimum standard. Now five years at a secondary school 
with the Normal School or Ontario College of Education 
course of one year is the minimum standard. As a matter of 
fact, a considerable number of elementary school teachers 
possess one or more degrees. In secondary schools sixty years 
ago one might hold a position with only matriculation stand- 
ing. In the ’80’s a degree with three months’ professional 
training was required, but for a good many years now a 
degree plus a year’s professional training at 0.C.E. has been 
the minimum, and many secondary school teachers have their 
master’s or doctor’s degree, or both. The probabilities are 
that standards for professicnal teachers’ certificates, both 
elementary and secondary, will continue their upward ien- 
dency, following the lead of Scotland and various American 
centres, e.g., Chicago, which requires a degree from the 
Chicago Teachers’ College before appointment to the ele- 
mentary school staff. 

But the trustee requires more from the teacher than the 
attainments prescribed by the Department of Education of 
the Province. The trustee is constantly appraising that 
qualification most difficult to appraise, which goes by the 
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name of personality. That indefinable quality includes, in the 
case of the teacher, a native ability to teach, which is abso- 
lutely indispensable for high grade work, and which no 
training in the world can supply. It includes a co-operative 
element which enables a teacher to work easily and happily 
with his pupils and to get along successfully with the com- 
munity. This quality is not recognized officially by the De- 
partment of Education certificates, but it is of high impor- 
tance in the successful conduct of a school. 

Another quality, closely akin to personality, possibly an 
element thereof, is character. It doesn’t take long for a class 
or a school to estimate a teacher in the terms of character. 
You will remember that schoolboy dictum re a famous Eng- 
lish public school headmaster, that ‘che was a beast, but a 
just beast.”” That schoolboy recognition that a teacher is fair, 
just, dependable, in other words, a man or woman of in- 
tegrity, is a great factor to be reckoned with. 

I have referred to the co-operative aspect of the teacher. 
That applies not only to classroom work where the teacher 
and the class are a friendly group in a common enterprise, 
but to all the extra-curricular activities which characterize 
the modern school. It is in these extra-curricular activities 
that the trustee and the teacher should have an intelligent 
and friendly understanding. It is very easy for the teacher 
and the school to be over-enthusiastic about these extra- 
curricular undertakings. It is just as easy for the trustee to 
be coldly critical, falling back on the old phrase, “fads and 
frills.” The trustee must recognize that the world moves on, 
that we are living in 1940, not in 1930 or 1920 or 1900, or 
any other period of the past. If the trustee has children, and 
possibly better still, grandchildren, they will help him to live 
in the present and to be understanding and sympathetic. 
Otherwise he may have a difficult task to recognize that he 
belongs to an older generation, and that what was the proper 
thing in his school days is now outmoded. To his schooling the 
poet’s lines, 

“The past is over and fled; 

Named new, we name it the old,” 
apply. Tact and consideration on the part of both trustee and 
teacher are necessary in regard to innovations. May it be 
noted here that Ontario has done a fine thing in providing 
for the annual conferences of trustees at the O.E.A. meet- 
ings, where trustee and teacher alike come into contact with 
the main streams of educational progress. Few countries, 
provinces or states, have any such meetings, and Ontario is 
to be congratulated on this forward step. 

This co-operative quality shows in another aspect, viz., in 
the teacher’s relationship to the community. It seems to me 
that a teacher loses distinctly in his service, if he fails to 
become an active member of his community, sharing some of 
its burdens and contributing to its life. The probably unfair 
phrase, ‘“‘Suit-case teacher”, has too much truth in it to be 
altogether palatable. A teacher who is not a real member of 
the community is not giving his best service, and whatever 
he does in the school fails to come up to his highest possible 
standards. 

Personality also includes such matters as dress, manners, 
interest in books, music, art, travel, and cultural and spirit- 
ual life generally. When Polonius said to Laertes, 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man”, 
he expressed a truth of constant significance which no teach- 
er can ignore without paying the penalty. In this province in 
the last twenty years or so, there has been sharp and un- 
pleasant criticism on this matter from trustees in two large 
cities. 

One of the newer relationships between teacher and 
trustee is found in the growth during the past quarter of a 
century of organizations which express collectively the mind 
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and will of teacher and trustee. Locally, i.e., in our cities,-the 
teachers are organized into groups which represent their 
distinctive interests. For example, in Toronto there are the 
secondary teachers, the public school men teachers, the pub- 
lic school women teachers, the supervisors’ associations. 
These are united into one organization through the Toronto 
Teachers’ Council (1918), which expresses the views of the 
whoie profession in this city. Somewhat similar organization 
is found elsewhere throughout the province. 

These local units are bound together in provincial organ- 
izations. Ontario has three such bodies, the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario (1918), the Pub- 
lic School Men Teachers’ Federation (1920), and the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation (1920), 
these three bodies uniting for certain purposes in the Ontario 
Teachers’ Council. 

This process goes farther, since the provincial bodies in 
the nine provinces are organized into the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation (completely organized, 1927), a strong and grow- 
ing organization which expresses the collective opinions of 
the teachers of Canada. A still wider sweep is shown in the 
fact that the Canadian Teachers’ Federation is a constituent 
unit of the World Federation of Teachers’ Associations 
(1923), having been the second national unit to join that 
world-wide organization. Thus the Canadian teacher belongs 
to the teaching world, locally, provincially, nationally and 
internationally, and this sense of corporate membership 
is a powerful element in all of a teacher’s relationships to 
employing boards. 

On the other hand trustees have their organizations. In 
Ontario, for example, there is the Trustees and Ratepayers 
Department (1887) of the Ontario Educational Association 
(1861) with its four sections. Urban Trustees, Rural Trus- 
tees, Separate School Trustees and County Council. There 
are also the Urban Trustees’ Association (1919), the Asso- 
ciated High School Boards (1932), and the Public School 
Trustees’ Association (1939). There are provincial trustees’ 
associations in British Columbia (1905), Alberta (1907), 
Saskatchewan (1915), Manitoba (1906), Quebec (1929), 
and these are united in the Canadian School Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation (1922). 

In the early days of the formation of these organizations 
of teachers and trustees there was, naturally, a mixture of 
feeling, considerable suspicion and mistrust as to each other’s 
purposes developing. As the various bodies came to under- 
stand each other, the sense of being members of a great 
partnership overcame most of the antagonisms and in this 
province—and so far as I know throughout Canada—the 
relationships between trustee and teacher have greatly im- 
proved by reason of their organizations. Co-operation has 
vastly increased the status of the teacher in the mind of 
the trustee. 

I have already referred to the pride which a trustee or a 
school board may take in the teacher and the school. The 
development of that pride is dependent very largely on the 
teacher. He must recognize that he belongs to a high calling, 
that the art of the teacher is one of the greatest of the fine 
arts, for which a long life-time is really only an apprentice- 
ship and in which every opportunity for finer and greater 
work must be recognized and utilized. The teacher must rec- 
ognize that for much of what he does there is no financial 
reward and in many cases little or no expressed recognition 
or gratitude, present or delayed. The trustee on his part 
must learn to be a loyal supporter of the school, serving it to 
the best of his ability in the light of his oath of office, often 
at personal sacrifice of time and effort. With this mutual loy- 
alty and service, trustee and teacher both play their part in 
one of the world’s greatest enterprises, the development of a 
better race to undertake and carry on the world’s responsi- 
bilities. 
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TESTING MATERIALS FOR 
PUPIL GUIDANCE 


DR. H. E. SMITH, College of Education, University of 
Alberta 


under the most ideal conditions. In the absence of 

adequate data covering the pupil’s past story and 
present status it approximates to the wayward speculations 
of the horoscopist and tea cup reader. Even the clairvoyant 
checks his “hunches” wherever possible. And so should the 
guidance officer. 


CF inser service is a precarious undertaking even 


First with regard to developmental, family, and social 
history. This material should be obtained, and I think can be 
obtained, only through direct contact with the home. Young 
teachers and bashful teachers are often timid about visiting 
homes. Let me say from experience, get over your timidity as 
rapidly as possible. You will get no end of fun and entertain- 
ment and inspiration from meeting the folks of your district. 
You will do far better work in school and, what is more to the 
point here, you will obtain perspectives fundamental even to 
the most casual contacts with your pupils. A youngster minus 
his home background resembles a lone figure in a picture 
with background eliminated, or a chord of music without 
musical setting—isolated, sporadic, and enigmatical. 


Obviously, a guidance officer should make use of what- 
ever testing material is readily available, simple to use, and 
significant for his purpose. The following materials I can 
recommend: » 


(1) Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. For 
Intermediate school pupils use the Intermediate test, and for 
the senior high students use the High- 
er test. Both these tests are available 
in two forms, A and B. These may 
be used interchangeably, but general- 
ly it is well to use form A first and use form B if a retest is 
thought desirable. Any of these tests may be used for either 
group or individual testing. 

(2) The Willis-Smith Classification Test. This is a Can- 
adian mental test suitable for grades IX toXII. There are two 
forms, A and B, and for highly reliable results both forms 
may be administered. The test is slightly longer and slightly 
more difficult than the Otis tests and probably somewhat 
more reliable. 


In this field the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, Test 

1, may be strongly recommended. It is a pencil and paper 

test, but a very good one. By having 

Test of pupils record their answers on sep- 

Mechanical Ability arate sheets you may use the booklets 

many times. With half a dozen book- 

lets, a manual of directions, and a scoring key, you could, by 

testing six pupils at a time, very soon obtain an index of 

mechanical aptitude for your entire class. The test is suitable 

for ages 12 upward, and norms are provided for both boys 
and girls. 


Tests of 
Mental Ability 


The Bell Adjustment Inventory is a multiple purpose test 

yielding scores on social, emotional, home, and health adjust- 

ments. I have used it extensively and 

Test of can recommend it strongly. It may 

Social Adjustment be given singly or to groups, and re- 

quires about twenty minutes to ad- 

minister. Pupils must be urged to be candid, frank, and 

honest. The test and the results may be accepted with rea- 

sonable confidence. You will require one copy for each per- 
son tested, one set of paper stencils, and a manual. 
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For assessing an individual’s vocational interests in 
terms of his multitudinous and often apparently discordant 
interests I recommend the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank. It is suitable 
for older students and for adults of 
either sex. About 45 minutes are re- 
quired to fill in all the blanks. There are separate blank 
forms for men and women. The scoring is very laborious 
without a Hollerith machine, but the Stanford Press offers 
this service at the following rates: 


Vocational 
Interest Test 


Charges for Scoring Retail Quantity 
pe a ee $ .50 $ .40 
Atty two, SCRGGUIES. ..0... i000 ccwces 85 -70 
FE ee roid crete erocarernied anion 1.20 1.00 


By “quantity” is meant ten or more blanks to be scored 
for a particular schedule. There are several schedules for 
men and two for women. Thus, schedule 1 for men covers 
such occupations as architect, physician, dentist, engineer, 
chemist, farmer, printer, personnel manager, accountant, 
banker, etc., to the number of about thirty-five occupations. 
The schedules are all described in the manual which may be 
obtained from the Stanford Press. 

I have found the Strong Blank very useful when a young 
man presents himself with a request for advice regarding 
occupational choice. The procedure is to have him fill in the 
blank at his leisure, then collect from him the cost of the 
test (about fifteen cents) plus the cost of scoring according 
to whatever schedule or schedules he desires (usually 
Schedule 1) and send off test and money to the Stanford 
Press, Stanford University, California. The test results are 
returned to me and I have thus a psychograph picture of his 
vocational aptitudes based upon the broad foundation of his 
interests. I use these data to supplement whatever else I 
have been able to obtain. 

+ & a 

In the above outline I have included only those testing 
materials with a vocational reference which I have found 
usable and valuable. Obviously a guidance officer will require 
data of a scholastic nature but for the moment we may 
assume that such officers will have access to reasonably re- 
liable records in the school. 

All of the tests above mentioned are being stocked in 
small quantities by the School-Book Branch, Edmonton, for 
the greater convenience of any who wish to secure copies. 
The prices are listed below. Most of this material, being 
American made, is subject to heavy duties and taxes. Thus 
at the moment there is 11% exchange, 2714% duty, 8% 
sales tax, 3% excise tax, to say nothing of costs of money 
orders and postage. The net result is to make our price 
almost double that of American list prices. 


PRICES OF TESTS IN EDMONTON 

Otis Self-Administering Tests, Intermediate or Higher, 
Form A or B. In packets of 25 tests, $1.45, a key and manual 
being included. 

Willis-Smith Classification Test of Mental Ability. This 
may be obtained from the Institute of Applied Art or the 
School Book Branch at five cents for one copy each of Forms 
A and B. A key and set of norms is provided with each order 
amounting to 50c. 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, Test 1, 15c per copy. 
A manual sells at 20c. 

Bell Adjustment Inventory. Three copies with a scoring 
key, 50c. Manual of interpretation and norms, 5c. 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 15c per copy. Since 
the scoring is done by the Stanford Press no keys are re- 
quired. 

If any teacher has problems in connection with any of the 
above tests or with interpretation of results I shall be glad 
to give whatever assistance I can. 
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DRAMATICS SECTION 


HE finding of good plays for school use has always been 
Ty a problem to teachers. It was bad enough when only the 
annual Christmas Concert had to be provided for; it is 
much more acute, and much more general, now that Dramat- 
ics must be taught in many Intermediate and High Schools 
throughout the Province. 

In the effort to help teachers of Dramatics, we have 
placed upon the shelves of the A.T.A. Library a number of 
selections of One-Act plays, graded in maturity. (The list 
appears below). We invite teachers to send for these books, 
or to call and inspect them during the Summer, in prepara- 
tion for work in the Fall. Two books at a time may be asked 
for, and if there is a substantial demand, we shall increase 
our stock immediately. 

Teachers will please appreciate the fact that these books 
are on loan solely for the purpose of inspection of plays with 
a view to purchase from book houses. Please do not ask us 
to loan the books over a six-or-seven week period while you 
are preparing to present one of the plays. 

Listed below are the nine books of plays which have been 
added to the A.T.A. Library. In each case the titles and 
authors of the plays contained in each of the nine books are 
given. These books are published by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Limited, 91 Wellington Street West, Toronto 2, Ontario, 
and are priced at 50c except for REFRESHER PLAYS which 


is sold at 55c. 


PLAYS 

COMMUNITY PLAYS. Edited by Nora Ratcliff. These plays 

all require large casts. 

The Golden Image, by Clarissa —s 

The Pied Piper. Arranged by E. . Oakden and Mary 

Stuart. 

Oliver Asks for More. Arranged by Phyllis Stone. 

The Mistletoe. Una Broadbent. 

The Swineherd. Arranged by Isabel Chisman and Gladys 
Wiles. 

The Wooden Horse. Nora Ratcliff. 

The Play of the Weather. G. Mountford Williams. 

How to Tame a Shrew. William Shakespeare. 

Kings in Nomania. Percival Wilde. 

REFRESHER PLAYS. Edited by Nora Ratcliff. None of 
these plays takes more than a quarter of an hour 
acting time; many of them take only a few minutes. 

The Real Princess. Hans Andersen. 
May Day. Arranged by Nora Ratcliff. 
The Forsaken Merman. Matthew Arnold. 
The Spider. Nora Ratcliff. 
The Christmas Play of St. George. Arranged by F. J. 
Tickner. 
Avec Mes Sabots. Arranged by G. I. Wells. 
The Mad Tea Party. Lewis Carroll. 
Noah and His Sons. Arranged by F. J. Tickner. 
Rip yo Winkle Wakes Up. Arranged from Washington 
rving. 
Jane Eyre at Lowood. Arranged from Charlotte Bronte. 
A Young Musician. Nora Ratcliff. 
The Cardinal’s Charity. Nora Ratcliff. 
The Panic. Arranged from Mrs. Gaskell. 
David Meets Micawber. Arranged from Charles Dickens. 
Scott’s Last Expedition. Arranged by Nora Ratcliff. 
FOUR PLAYS FOR BOYS by Harold Morland. 
John Brown’s Body. 
The World Does Move! 
White Leader. 
The Reckoning. 
FOUR SCHOOL DRAMAS by Robert Swann. 
The Trial of Charles I. 
Doctor Johnson. 
The Rocket. 
Chronovision. 

SIX MODERN PLAYS AND TWO OLD PLAYS FOR 

LITTLE PLAYERS. Edited by John Hampden. 
Elfen Hill. Naomi Mitchison. 
Peter and the Clock. Kitty Barne. 
Robin Hood and the Pedlar. John Drinkwater. 
Archibald. W. Graham Robertson. 


Fat King Melon. A. P. Herber 

Why the Chimes Rang. Elizabeth McFadden. 

Robin Hood and Friar Tuck. Folk Play. 

St. George and the Dragon. Christmas Mumming Play. 

SEVEN MODERN PLAYS FOR YOUNGER PLAYERS. 

Edited by John Hampden. 
Silly Willy. Clifford Bax. 
Nix-Nought-Nothing. Naomi Mitchison. 
Wireless and Sich-like. F. Austin Hyde. 
On Board the “Golden Hind”. Louis N. Parker. 
The Stolen Prince. Dan Totheroh. 
The Grand Cham’s Diamond. Allan Monkhouse. 
Saul and David. Mona Swann. 

EIGHT MODERN PLAYS. Edited by “on n Hasepaen. 
The Princess and the Woodcutter. A. A. Milne. 
Robin Hood. Alfred Noyes. 

The Slippers of Cinderella. W. Graham Robertson. 
The Discovery. Hermon Ould 

Eldorado. Bernard Gilbert. 

Campbell of Kilmohr. J. A. Ferguson. 

Catherine Parr. Maurice Baring. 

Michael. Miles Malleson. 

NINE MODERN PLAYS. Edited by John Hampden. 
The Bishop’s Candlesticks. Norman McKinnel. 

The Philosopher of Butterbiggins. Harold Chapin. 
The Rehearsal. Maurice Baring. 

The Price of Coal. Harold Brighouse. 

Allison’s Lad. B. M. Dix. 

The Old Bull. Bernard Gilbert. 

The Little Man. John Galsworthy. 

The Poetasters of Ispahan. Clifford Bax. 

Riders to the Sea. J. M. Synge. 

TEN MODERN PLAYS. Fidited by John Hampden. 
Thirty Minutes in a Street. Beatrice Mayor. 

The House With the Twisty Windows. Mary Pakington. 
Colombine. Reginald Arkell. 

Moonshine. Arthur Hopkins. 

The New Wing at Elsinore. St. John Hankin. 

Mrs. Adis. Sheila Kaye-Smith and John Hampden. 
Tickless Time. Susan Glaspell and George Cram Cook. 
X=o: A Night of the l'rojan War. John Drinkwater. 
Elizabeth Refuses. Margaret Macnamara. 

Brother Wolf. Laurence Housman. 


“SOUTH OF THE BORDER" to 


MEXICO 
CITY «2 


ALL EXPENSE 
TOURS 

This is the year for MEXICO—rich 119 up 

in native color, glamorous history, 

modern art, archeological lore and St. Louis 

scenic beauty—Mexico, delightfully and return 

cool in summer and so easily and in- 

expensively accessible on these low-cost tours 

of the World Federation of Education Associa- 

tions Travel Bureau, Inc., in the interests of 

the GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT. 


8 DAYS in and around MEXICO CITY. 
Side trip for COAST-to-COAST TOURISTS 


Eight departures, June 29 to Aug. 18, inclu- 
sive. Minimum round trip all-expense-inclu- 
sive Coach fares from San Antonio $95—Ft. 
Worth $108—New Orleans $116—Memphis 


$118—Kansas City $123—St. Louis $119. 
Tours can be joined at any of these points. 
Pullman accommodations also available. 


For complete free information consult your own 
travel agent or 
World Federation’ of Education 


Associations Travel Bureau, Inc. 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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EDUCATIVE VALUES IN BOOKKEEPING 


H. B. LOVE, B.A., Calgary 


schools entirely as a vocational course. Teachers offered 

the subject and pupils strove with it, because both 
were convinced that the training had very definite job- 
getting advantages. The boy or the girl trained in Book- 
keeping was believed to enjoy preferred treatment with an 
employer, because the employer required persons prepared in 
the specialized skill of record-keeping. The pupil enrolled 
for a course in vocational bookkeeping was led to believe 
that the principles and routines he learned in school would 
be those he would use later in the office. 

The standardized curricula of a few years ago specified 
that all students taking commercial courses must take Book- 
keeping. A highly specialized course was “thrown at” them, 
in a “take it and like it’? manner. All this, despite the fact 
that not 20 per cent of our commercial students are “book- 
keeping minded’; and despite the fact that not 5 per cent 
of our commercial graduates ever find a vocational use for 
their bookkeeping training. (Such are the facts gathered 
by Dr. L. V. Douglas, head of the department of Com- 
mercial Education, Iowa State Teachers’ College.) My own 
observations, lead to the conclusion that these figures apply 
fairly accurately to our own local conditions. What about 
the other 80 per cent of our so-called bookkeeping-trained 
students? It is true that they picked up here and there a 
crumb of useful knowledge. They memorized definitions and 
rules for debiting and crediting accounts, and they were 
required mechanically to prepare certain prescribed forms. 
However, of this large number, few had any definite idea, 
if any at all, just why an account was debited and why it 
was credited. Owing to the abstract way the subject was 
organized in the text books and to the mechanical way in 
which it was taught, most of these students left school 
with the impression that a business organization must make 
its bookkeeping entries fit certain prescribed forms, not 
comprehending at all that bookkeeping forms must fit the 
business, not the business the forms. 

When the entire educational program of Alberta was 
under revision our educational authorities appear to have 
approached the subject of Bookkeeping with some mis- 
giving. Some must have urged that the subject occupied 
too much time on the time-table, if due consideration be 
given to the small amount of useful information the ma- 
jority of students absorbed from the subject taught on 
strictly vocational lines; then ought not the subject be 
dropped from the Alberta curriculum? However, those res- 
ponsible for the revision of our courses must have concluded 
that ‘“‘vocational” bookkeeping could be modified and made 
to serve the educative needs of boys and girls who as yet 
had no definite occupational expectations or preferences. 


F many years Bookkeeping has been taught in our high 


The educative values of Bookkeeping when properly 
taught to high school students may be listed as follows: 
(a) the intrinsic usefulness of the subject to the student 
himself opens up to him the whole fascinating field of the 
science of record-keeping; (b) its try-out or exploratory 
value permits the student to sample the activity and to 
assess his own abilities in the light of the kind of skill and 
knowledge which is required of the expert; (c) it enlarges 
the child’s social understanding and emphasizes particularly 
the economic basis of all our business relationships; (d) it 
has a definite preparatory value leading to accounting and 
other courses in commerce at University. 

Consumer education is what we should strive for, not 
vocational. Every student is and will be a consumer; only 
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a few will be bookkeepers. Bookkeeping discussions should 
be based upon problems of human living. Take, for example, 
the purchase of the family car. It often involves a sum of 
money equal to the yearly salary of the purchaser; therefore 
the many economic implications involved in such a pur- 
chase should be noted. In most cases the purchaser buys on 
the instalment plan, agreeing to make ‘‘easy’”’ monthly pay- 
ments. Should he not know that he is paying a very much 
higher rate of interest than the 5 per cent, 6 per cent or 7 
per cent specified in his contract? What is the real cost of 
ownership? This involves housing, insurance and deprecia- 
tion. How much is the cost of its up-keep? Many things 
enter into this other than the cost of gasoline and oil; in 
fact these should be classed as operating costs. Does it 
pay the average car owner to drive five miles or so to buy 
the family’s monthly supply of sugar because it is on sale 
for a cent a pound less than offered by the family grocer? 
What are your legal responsibilities when you offer a ride 
to a hitchhiker? This is what is meant by consumer educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Heber H. Ryan, director of integration in New Jersey 
State Teachers’ College, has very aptly summarized what 
we should aim at in our bookkeeping course. He says, “In 
the college-preparatory curriculum the small group of future 
collegians own and drive the car, while the majority of 
the pupils go along for the ride, clinging to the fender, 
bumper, and spare tire. In the commercial curriculum, the 
future stenographers and bookkeepers take the wheel, and 
the rest are the hitchhikers. 


“This hitchhiking theory of secondary education works 
out well in certain vocational directions for small groups; 
but it makes underprivileged children of most adolescents. 
It would be far better to plan the route to suit the direction, 
and provide reasonably good accommodation and comfort 
for all . . . Let us suit the course to the purpose, not the 
purposes to the course.” 


When the Bookkeeping course is taught with the main 
idea of consumer rather than vocational education, it does 
not mean that its record-keeping possibilities are lost sight 
of: on the contrary the student understands the more readily 
why certain principles and procedures are followed, and he 
recognizes the value record-keeping devices would be to him 
in his private life, in his social life, and in his business life 
should his steps turn that way. 

Believing that the business life of small communities 
offers an abundance of useful applications of bookkeeping 
principles, teachers throughout the province have been ask- 
ing for a treatment of the subject which takes this as a 
point of departure. Accordingly, it was for the purpose of 
emphasizing the application of principles to local business 
situations that “Study Plans” were devised to accompany 
the 20th Century Bookkeeping and .Accounting text. These 
Study Plans keep in mind throughout that Bookkeeping can 
be made a truly educative discipline by making it foster the 
child’s social understanding and by quickening in him a sense 
of business problems and of his own ability to solve them. 
Bookkeeping as represented in the Study Plans is a form 
of social studies, and the pedagogical procedures used con- 
sist of those now recognized, approved and recommended by 
all authorities. 

Children learn by asking questions, by finding solutions 
to problems which they raise themselves. The old routine 
bookkeeping discouraged intellectual activity and stressed 
training where the child was altogether on the receiving 
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end. Former courses kept pupils so busy with manipulative 
and routine matters that he had no time left to think about 
the subject as a whole. So prominent were the trees that 
he couldn’t see the forest. Each problem in the new course 
contains a lively challenge to the student’s mind and suffi- 
cient routine material so that aspect may be given its proper 
place. Each plan can be made a project which calls forth the 
best of the student’s own ingenuity and creative ability and 
is filled with ‘interest centres” of the greatest value to 
the teacher. That is why the procedures used in the Study 
Plans make Bookkeeping educative. Memorization of rules 
and definitions and their application to formal exercises have 
minimum educative value, but creative exercise works 
changes in the student’s way of thinking resulting in definite 
personal development. Throughout the two Study-Plans 
books, the method by which students are stimulated to 
thought consists of the presentation of problems likely to 
interest the bookkeeping student. One can seldom arouse 
interest in students by making a definite statement of facts; 
but their interest is aroused by starting a story which the 
student himself feels obliged to see through to a finish. 


Many of the problems can be executed only by co- 
operative effort on the part of the class. By working together 
students are given many opportunities to express themselves 
—conversation, discussion, argument, computation, various 
forms of leadership, and so on. The educative value of these 
means of expression are obvious. A number of the problems 
require a committee of the students to make investigations 
outside the classroom. This is in the nature of a public 
relations activity, which establishes a relationship between 
classroom and business and gives the retrogressive student 
the necessary contact with the business world. By pooling 
the information of many students it is possible to enrich the 
experiences of all. These co-operative activities should not 
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be considered an end in themselves, but rather a device to 
give reality and added significance to the educational ac- 
tivities carried on within the school. Through co-operative 
field trips and class discussion, pupils will become conscious 
of some of the very important industrial and economic 
problems of vocational life. 


The Study Plans endeavour to teach the student the 
adult way of solving problems: many references are made 
to the text, and several other texts are recommended as 
well as various periodicals and trade journals. In studying a 
problem an adult does not start to read through a text until 
he comes to some material he thinks he needs; he turns to 
the index to discover where the pages in which he is interested 
are dealt with, then reads about his topic there. This is the — 
sensible, systematic, adult way of studying to discover the 
answers to real problems in real life. It seems to be in school 
only that people start at the beginning of a book and read 
to the end—usually with no questions to solve, no set pur- 
pose in reading, and frequently no interest in the subject. 
The study procedure adopted in the Study Plans is the 
procedure adopted when the student leaves school; we must 
therefore teach him to use it in school if in later life he is 
expected to use reference material successfully. 


To result in useful personal development creative ex- 
pression must end in understanding. In the Study Plans, 
Bookkeeping is related at all points to general business pro- 
cedure so that the student may understand the place of 
Bookkeeping in the whole scheme of commercial work. So, 
Bookkeeping becomes really significant. This significance 
is more easily observed by the student because each chapter 
of the Study Plans is a rounded-out whole, a complete short 
story. This procedure represents the application of the 
Gestalt psychology in education, and is almost everywhere 
represented in modern pedagogical procedure. Bookkeeping 
text books are probably the only books that slight this way 
of teaching. The situation involved in the various enterprises 
are as real as it is possible to make them. Through his study 
of this material, the student must realize that to a large 
degree, Bookkeeping is a means of helping to solve the 
business problems of individual commercial enterprises, and 
that every commercial firm has problems of its own that can 
be solved only by an understanding of the whole com- 
mercial organization. 


The enthusiastic response with which teachers have re- 
ceived these Study Plans has been most gratifying. Some few 
oversights in editing have now been corrected. 
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Co-ordination of Social Services in Edmonton @ 


sn LILLIAN THOMSON, B.Sc. Director, Edmonton Council of Social Agencies 


ing Elementary, Intermediate, and High Schools, oper- 

ating under the authority of the Edmonton Public 
School Board. It happens that there is an equal number of 
social service agencies in the city. But here ends the simil- 
arity between the two groups from the standpoint of organ- 
ization. The schools are moving toward their common goal 
with the advantages of uniform curricula and teaching 
standards, and under centralized administration. The social 
service agencies, although they too have a common goal, 
have moved separately, with no established channels of co- 
ordination. 


T ine are some fifty-five schools in Edmonton, includ- 


The agencies often wished it otherwise. “Is there over- 
lapping?” they often asked; and sometimes they asked, “Is 
there social need that we are not meeting?” No one knew 
the answers because answers to such questions could not 
be given by any one group, but only by all. 

Attempts at a solution were made. In 1928, under the 
chairmanship of the late Bishop Gray, a local Committee 
sponsored a survey of Edmonton’s social services. This survey 
was made by the Canadian Welfare Council and its final re- 
port called attention to the need for co-ordination among 
the social services and indicated ways of introducing it. In 
the years which followed the presentation of this Report, 
various efforts were made to implement the findings, but 
mainly because of the depression nothing materialized until 
1938. 

In that year the Junior Chamber of Commerce appointed 
a Committee to explore some factors in the local social ser- 
vice field. We hear much of the qualities of virile leadership 
that are bred by the educational systems of totalitarian 
states. But here in Edmonton, our own educational system, 
working through the schools and other character-building 
agencies, produced the leadership that carried the social 
services to a long-awaited co-ordination. After some intensive 
research the Committee sought the counsel of local citizens 
of long experience in community service and of the Can- 
adian Welfare Council. 


The social service agencies had many opportunities to 
discuss the proposed development and they endorsed it 
unanimously. In the fall of 1939 the local Committee en- 
gaged a field worker in the person of Miss Laura Holland, 
C.B.E. to complete the work of organization which had been 
initiated so carefully by local citizens. 

What form of co-ordination was adopted? One persist- 
ent question in those early days was whether the attempted 
federation of agencies should be in the financial area along 
the lines of a community chest. Now in social work as in gov- 
ernment, history will make us wise before the event, if we 
will permit. And the history of innumerable cities on this 
continent points in warning to the fact that without sound 
integration of a community’s actual services a financial fed- 
eration of those services is predestined to partial or com- 
plete failure. A community chest is a vessel the loading of 
which must be carefully organized. Too many services of one 
kind cannot be accommodated, and services piled one on top 
of the other, just as they come, are as dangerous as a badly 
arranged cargo in a storm. To leave the sea and come down 
to earth: a community chest that federates from a financial 
standpoint a mass of unrelated services overlapping here 
and underlapping there with widely and wildly differing 
standards of work will not long retain the support of the pub- 
lic. The irritated contributor who this year swears that “he 
would not mind giving if only he could give all at once,” 
finds that he very much minds giving a substantial lump 
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sum if he suspects that it is partially wasted by inefficient 
and ineffective community organization. Dissatisfaction is 
reflected in contributions and the community chest is limping 
in a short time. So rule number one is: first, co-ordinate the 
community’s actual services and then the separate question 
of financial federation can be explored. 

Thus Edmonton, in an effort to be wise before the event, 
adopted a plan for a co-ordination of actual services rather 
than one for the financing of all services in their existing 
forms. The adopted plan is being carried out through what is 
called the Council of Social Agencies. 

The Edmonton Council of Social Agencies which opened 
its office in February 1940 is, as its name implies, a central 
council on which are represented all of the social service 
agencies of the city. Each organization appoints two rep- 
resentatives to the Council: one Board member and one 
Staff member, if the agency employs a staff. The resulting 
large group of representatives breaks down into four main 
divisions corresponding to the four main fields of social 
work which are public health, child welfare, family welfare, 
and group work. 

Under the Council system the agencies remain autonom- 
ous, coming together in Divisions and Special Committees for 
discussion of and action regarding matters of common inter- 
est to all agencies or to any group of agencies. Presently they 
will develop a picture of Edmonton’s whole social service 
field, and this picture will reveal social areas where too much 
is being done and others where too little service is available. 

Will the Council reduce overlapping? Certainly it will. 
Let us be precise, however, about the meaning of overlap- 
ping. If two agencies help the same boy, each in ignorance of 
what the other is doing, that is overlapping and it is demoral- 
izing to the boy. The agencies will check that sort of thing by 
working through the Council. But if two agencies plan io- 
gether for the rehabilitation of a boy they are co-operating 
and not overlapping, and the Council will foster that type of 
united effort. 


The Council bespeaks the interest of the teaching pro- 
fession in its program. Already, one educator is participat- 
ing in our work in the person of Dr. H. E. Smith who has 
taken the chairmanship of the Child Welfare Division. We 
need many such points of contact. Although social work is 
the newest of all professions, it claims kinship with the teach- 
ing profession. In the first place the two groups are related in 
their objectives. If the ultimate goal of teaching might be 
defined as the enriching of personality, so might that of 
social work. There is a relationship, too, in the professional 
disciplines and habits of self analysis that teachers and social 
workers alike are trying to achieve. In an address delivered 
at the Lethbridge and Calgary High School Convention by 
Mr. J. F. Watkin of Banff, he said: “The teacher sets the ex- 
amination; he teaches the course; he marks the examination. 
If the results are terrible, the failure should be marked up 
against the teacher rather than against the students.” Social 
work today is struggling toward just such professional ob- 
jectivity as Mr. Watkin here expresses. In recent desperate 
years there are those Canadians who have come in distress 
to social service organizations, and who have been demoral- 
ized by the experience and marked as failures by the com- 
munity. The failure is not theirs but ours. We have failed 
them in foresight, in understanding, and most of all in our 
slowness to bring all of the community’s social resources 
unitedly to bear on their problems. Like the teaching pro- 
fession—or rather, together with the teaching profession— 
we earnestly desire to grow in knowledge and in our ability 
to apply that knowledge to our work. 
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Retiring Principal of the Calgary 
Normal School 





DR. E. W. COFFIN 


individuals might take form in the mind’s eye upon 

mention of this phrase, and a stream of reflections 
and reminiscences would flow with respect to each. Possibly 
none would stir up more kindly sentiments, more memories 
of trenchant humor and ready repartee than that of Dr. E. 
W. Coffin, retiring principal of the Calgary Normal School. 
He is one of those rare personalities who commands admira- 
tion for his abilities and wins from all affection strongly 
mingled with respect. By nature he is quiet and retiring, yet 
essentially scrupulous, honest and aggressive in thought; but 
Dr. Coffin often cloaks his deep down sincerity by expressing 
himself in quizzical remarks, always free from barb how- 
ever. Some of the most telling points, whether in lecture or 
private conversation, remain impressed on the mind by this 
unique, inimitable method. Somehow or other an incisive, 
humourous remark registers more permanently with human 
beings than do seriously worded statements of principle or 
fact: the joke is remembered, hence its implications remain 
rooted. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Dr. Coffin will remain with 
us in Alberta and enjoy many years of long-earned leisure; 
also that his good fellowship may continue to be enjoyed by 
his hosts of friends, and his wealth of experience and intim- 
ate understanding of education and its problems continue to 
advise and guide us. 


Ernest William Coffin, at sixty-five, probably knows and 
is known by more admiring young people than any other man 
now living in Alberta. This tall, dignified yet genial educa- 
tionist whose contribution to our province is immeasurable 
was born in the “Garden of the Gulf’. He received a First 
Class Certificate from Prince of Wales College in 1894, 
taught for a time in Prince Edward Island and, after com- 
pleting the requirements for a Bachelor of Arts Degree at 
Dalhousie in 1902, spent some years in the unfavourable 
climate of Trinidad as Headmaster of Naporina College and 
Training School. In 1908 he emerged with a Ph.D. Degree 
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from Clark University where he had been fortunate in study- 
ing under Dr. G. Stanley Hall, famed psychologist. Teacher- 
training in Indiana occupied him the following year, until 
in the summer of 1909 he began his duties at the Calgary 
Normal School, where he is now completing his thirty-firs 
year of service and his twenty-ninth as principal. : 

More than nine thousand students have come under his 
gracious influence and to each of them he has upheld the 
cause of better English. In his outside activities: service on 
curriculum committees of the professional, elementary and 
high schools, membership on the Senate of the University of 
Alberta, activity in study clubs, Home and School Associa- 
tions and church circles, he has displayed an admirable type 
of citizenship. Finally, he has merited the grateful praise and 
appreciation of a large body of associates in the public ser- 
vice throughout the province, to whom he represents a task 
of the highest importance nobly done. 


BEAUTIFYING SCHOOL GROUNDS 

From Mr. Harry L. Pshyk of Beatty School District No. 
3926, Innisfail, comes the very timely suggestion that urgent 
steps be taken toward the beautification of school grounds 
and school houses. The Divisional Boards of the Large Units 
have already done much to make the buildings more attrac- 
tive, but few improvements have been made on the play- 
grounds. Mr. Pshyk suggests that the co-operation of the 
ratepayers and the members of the Divisional Boards be se- 
cured and an extensive programme of tree planting put into 
effect. Choosing Evergreens as the trees most likely to add 
to the beauty of the school landscape during the entire school 
year, Mr. Pshyk refers those who are interested in an im- 
provement programme to the Agriculture Extension Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Edmonton. From this Depart- 
ment a free pamphlet devoted to the planting of Evergreens 
may be obtained. 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


tween shop teachers is an urgent necessity. This is 

shown by the fact that in various parts of the Province 

teachers have endeavoured to set up some organiza- 
tion for an annual shop teachers’ conference. It would appear 
that Edmonton and Calgary are the natural centres for such 
meetings: their annual conventions attract indeed a good 
many shop teachers. At the last convention in Calgary a 
special committee was appointed to make preparations for 
the industrial arts section next year. It is headed by Mr. 
Morrison, shop supervisor of Calgary, and includes represen- 
tatives from the north and south and the centre of Alberta. 
It must be remembered, however, that just those instructors 
who face serious difficulties out in the country are often 
prevented from attending. For this reason it has been found 
helpful to provide facilities in the local areas to meet at 
least once a year. The South Western Alberta Teachers’ 
Association which organizes annual conventions in Leth- 
bridge is the natural agency for the co-ordination of shop 
work and home economics work in the area. Last fall the 
industrial arts section met without a specially announced 
programme, but a programme committee was appointed for 
the coming year and in a resolution the executive of the 
convention was asked to announce next year’s programme 
along with the programmes of other sectional meetings. The 
largest group of shops outside of the two cities is found in 
the area between Edmonton and Calgary. And it is very 
gratifying to report that they organized their own Round- 
Table Conference, held at Red Deer in February. The follow- 
ing report gives a good cross-section of the opinions and 
ideas of the shop teachers in this area. 
REPORT ON THE SHOP TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 

CONFERENCE, HELD AT RED DEER, 


FEBRUARY, 1940. 
By C. R. FORD, Didsbury 


A programme of the conference had been sent out in 
the form of a detailed questionnaire which gave the 
instructors an opportunity to prepare themselves for the 
discussions. As is natural in a new field a good deal of time 
was devoted to comment on the course. 

It was felt that under existing conditions only three or 
four phases of the programme can be handled successfully at 
one time. In all schools woodworking 
continues to be the most popular 
course, while electricity takes second 
place, leather third and art metal 
fourth. The popularity of woodwork is due mainly to the 
strong public interest which makes it easier to obtain the 
required supplies and additional equipment. The electrical 
course holds considerable interest for boys; but it was sug- 
gested that girls could very profitably be made acquainted 
with the operation and construction of household electrical 
appliances. As to leatherwork which is also popular in most 
schools, the problem of getting supplies has become difficult 
since the beginning of the war. The art metal course seems 
to lose much of its popularity after the first year. Perhaps 
this is as it should be. The automotive phase presents a diffi- 
culty in so far as the interest can only be maintained with con- 
siderable difficulty, unless the work can be brought to a suc- 
cessful culmination by having the machine run upon comple- 
tion of the re-assembly. It loses much of its value if this can- 
not be done. Sheet metal work is not widely accepted due to 
lack of experience on the part of the instructors and lack of 
proper equipment to do good work. The field of bench metal 
and machine metal work needs expansion as the programme 


A N ANNUAL exchange of opinions and experiences be- 


The Course of 
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develops; but bench metal work should be introduced first. 

It was suggested that in beginners’ classes not all students 
should do the same project. Their choice might well be 
limited to a few, perhaps three, simple and similar projects 
which would include the basic operations in woodworking, 
e.g., book ends, bench hooks and garden trellis. The drawing 
course was interpreted in various ways: some spend a half 
hour of each shop period on shop sketching done by the 
whole class, others begin with introductory lessons on 
drafting. All agreed that there was not sufficient time to 
teach a formal course in mechanical drafting. 


In the area represented the size of classes varies between 
10 and 28. Eighteen was considered an ideal maximum. After 

various attempts with shorter periods 

Shop Organiza- the full half-day period was found to 

tion be the most satisfactory. The matter 

of caution money was discussed at 

length. In all cases a deposit of from 50c to $1 is collected 

to cover the cost of lost or broken or spoiled tools and ma- 

terials. The balance is returned at the end of each term. 

It was suggested that school boards which begin with the 

system of collecting caution money, insert a notice in the 
local paper before school commences in September. 

To relieve the instructor of much routine work, shop 
foremen and assistants may be appointed from among the 
students. It was explained that this system throws the 
responsibility upon the class. Where is has been tried it has 
produced beneficial results. In the writer’s shop, for instance, 
four shop foremen are charged with particular tasks: one 
checks the tools, one the lumber racks and the store room, 
one the equipment for electrical work, and one keeps the 
leather and finishing room in order. This shop organization 
is working really well. 

A good many difficulties were discussed. Keeping tools in 
shape was generally recognized as a real difficulty, perhaps 
because in most shops only emery wheels are available for 
grinding. A grinding stone with an edge of two or three 
inches might partly solve this difficulty. The use of line 
shafting was found to be cumbersome. In some cases line 
shafts were taken out and individual motors installed. Some 
instructors expressed the need for a really good course in 
wood finishing. It is hard to get a good varnish finish, since 
most shops have no separate finishing room. A good grade 
“cabinet rubbing varnish” was recommended as being better 
than the “long oil varnish.”’ The use of “white sheen coat’ 
was explained, and where it has been tried has solved the 
finishing difficulty. Every instructor has students who lose 
interest in a project or take an undue amount of time. It 
was pointed out that this can, in some cases, be avoided if 
students are prevented from undertaking work that is beyond 
their capacity, or if a student is allowed to begin a new 
piece of work and complete his present project later on. 

Public reception of the course is difficult to measure as the 
general public bases its opinion almost entirely upon the 

number and the quality of finished 

Popularizing the articles; whereas the instructors be- 

Course lieve that the growth of the individual 
student is a more intangible, but 
equally important result. Two methods of “selling the 
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course” were suggested: open house and adult classes. When 
there is open house, each student brings some of his work 
for display, as well as notebooks, drawings and blue prints. 
Where possible this may be carried on in conjunction with 
an open house day for the whole school. The academic 
teachers, it was said, support the shop programme quite 
enthusiastically when there is a possibility of having long 
needed equipment for their rooms. “Community projects” 
and “Working for the School Board” are excellent additions 
to the year’s programme, but too much of it tends to kill 
the interest in shop work. 

It was found that the shop courses provide a much needed 
outlet, or path of interest for the “B” and “‘C” grade stu- 
dents, although “A” grade students are equally interested 
and often lead in shop classes as well as in academic sub- 
jects. Those present agreed that there is a beneficial carry- 
over from the shop to the academic class, and that drafting 
has as great a carry-over as any other phase of the shop pro- 
gramme. They all regarded the general shop as an explora- 
tory field in spite of the fact that the public expects large 
practical results. 

The conference ended with the understanding that a 
similar meeting would be called in about a year. 


Food for Health in Peace and War @ 


Of practical interest to teachers and students is a new 
20-page booklet prepared by the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, ‘Food for Health in Peace and War’’. The booklet also 
carries an acknowledgment of assistance to the Canadian 
Dietetic Association. 

Although containing information covering years of re- 
search in nutritional values of common foods, the booklet is 
written in the simplest language, and according to an ex- 
planatory note on the inside cover, “‘is published at this par- 
ticular time because history shows that in times of war 
tuberculosis, influenza, and other diseases may spread rapid- 
ly, claiming the lives of men, women and children who have 
become weakened from lack of the right kind of food’. 

And recently, Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon-general of the 
United States Public Health Service, in a lecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said: 

“More than 40 per cent of the people of the country are 
not getting a diet adequate to maintain good health and 
vigor. The new kind of starvation may be even worse in its 
ultimate social effects than the ancient famines which peri- 
odically killed off a large part of the population”. 

Ten pages of the booklet consist of budgets for one 
week’s food supply for various size families, and prove that 
the obtaining of the essential or “protective” foods is largely 
a matter of proper selection rather than cost. 

The booklet can be obtained through the Red Cross, 
various local public health organizations and life insurance 
branch offices. 
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Suggestions for your 


SUMMER VACATION 


LOW 30-DAY RAIL FARES 
to the 


PACIFIC COAST 


Every FRIDAY, SATURDAY and SUNDAY 
MAY 31 to SEPTEMBER 29 


Visit beautiful Vancouver and Victoria—See for 
yourself the majestic grandeur of the Canadian 
ockies. 


JASPER 
NATIONAL PARK 


“Showplace of the Canadian Rockies”. Reasonable 
rates at the Lodge. Enjoy the recently completed 
Columbia Icefield drive from Jasper through a won- 
derland of mountains, lakes and glaciers. 


eras 
ALASKA 


105 for thrilling 9-day trip from Vancouver to 
Skagway and return. 


——_-@-—— 
SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 
to 
EASTERN CANADA 
during the summer season 


The beauties of the Niagara Peninsula—Toronto— 
Ottawa—Montreal—The romantic Old World at- 
mosphere of French Canada—tThe unspoiled villages 
of the Maritimes. 


Stopover at MINAKI on Lake of the Woods. Boating 
bathing, fishing, golf—every summer sport. 


—-@-——- 
8th ANNUAL TOUR TO 


CHURCHILL 
VIA FLIN FLON 


Leave Calgary and Edmonton August 8th, returning 
August 17th. 


—eo@-—- 
Full information from any Agent or write 
S. M. GREENE, D.P.A., Edmonton 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 








The A.T.A. Magazine 


Obituary 


JAMES FLETCHER GORRILL 
* 


AMES FLETCHER GORRILL, 
J principal of the Gleichen 
schools, died at his residence 
after an illness of two weeks. 
About a year ago he suffered a 
severe attack of flu’ from which 
he was a long time recovering. This 
sickness no doubt had much to do 
in weakening his system and ap- 
parently he was not in good con- 
dition to stand an attack of pneu- 
monia which he developed on 
April 26. 


Mr. Gorrill had been principal 
of the schools here for almost 11 
years, coming to Gleichen from 
Standard where he taught for sev- 
eral terms. He was a Mason of 
many years standing and for the 
past couple of years was secretary 
of the local lodge. He was one of the organizers of the local 
library and took great pride in looking after it, making it 
his favorite hobby. 

Mr. Gorrill was born in England 57 years ago and had 
been in the teaching profession for the past 19 years. 

+ &£ & & 


MRS. GEORGE K. HAVERSTOCK 


'T WAS a great shock to friends of the Haverstock family 
to learn that Mrs. Haverstock had passed away on the 
morning of May 13th, at her home in Edmonton. While it 

was generally known that she had not been in good health 
for some months, due to a heart condition, nevertheless her 
sudden passing was quite unexpected. 

Mrs. Haverstock came with her husband to this province 
from British Columbia shortly after their marriage. During 
the twenty-five or more years that she resided in this prov- 
ince she had her home in Camrose, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Hanna. In all these places she made friends readily and was 
greatly beloved of all who were privileged to know her in- 
timately. Quiet and unobtrusive in disposition she never 
sought office in community organizations but did her work 
faithfully and effectively as a private member. During the 
time that her husband was an Inspector of Schools her home 
was a place where the teachers of the district always found 
a welcome and sympathy. 

It was in the capacity of Mother and head of a household 
that Mrs. Haverstock’s great gifts shone to greatest advan- 
tage. With her children she was always patient, kindly and 
understanding. No matter how boisterous the play in which 
they had been engaged, a few minutes of the influence of 
that gracious spirit had the effect of re-establishing the 
serenity which characterized their home. It was a privilege to 
share her friendliness and enjoy her hospitality. 


SELKIRK & YALE HOTELS 


IN THE HEART OF EDMONTON’S AMUSEMENT 





AND SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Excellent Cafe 
$1.50 Service 


Rates from 
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There are hundreds of teachers throughout the province 
who will recall Mrs. Haverstock as the gracious hostess at 
various Normal School functions, both informal and formal. 
On these occasions she was always charming, friendly and 
happy, presiding with dignity and grace which made the 
contact a not soon to be forgotten memory. 

On behalf of all these young people with these memories 
we would extend to Mr. Haverstock and the children our 
very sincere regrets and deep sympathy. 


+ &¢ & & 
MISS HILDA K. ROBINSON 


HE death occurred in Vancouver, on March 24, of Hilda 
F K. Robinson, aged 29, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. 

Robinson of Lethbridge, Alberta. Miss Robinson was on 
Easter vacation at the coastal city. The manner of her passing 
was tragic in its suddenness. While preparing her breakfast 
on the second day after her arrival, she was apparently over- 
come by faintness caused either by gas fumes, or from 
change of altitude. She fell against the stove, moving it 
about two inches, and thus disconnecting a rubber tubing 
connected at the side. When she was found, the gas fumes 
were pouring directly into her face, and the toast which she 
had been in the act of buttering was still in her hand. No 
inquest was held, as the cause of her death was clearly es- 
tablished by the coroner. 


Miss Robinson has been a popular teacher in Southern 
Alberta for several years, having taught at Cromwell school 
in the Taber district, Monarch, Spring Coulee, and for the 
past year has been a member of the Raymond Public School 
Staff. She will be greatly missed by her friends, and the 
sympathy of her associates in the teaching profession is 
extended to her bereaved family. 


Go), & + 2. 
MISS GERTRUDE MACLEOD 


HE teaching profession of Alberta suffered a severe loss 
7 on May 14 by the passing of Miss Gertrude Macleod of 

Calgary. Miss Macleod was the daughter of the late 
Rev. Donald Macleod of Murray Harbor, P.E.I. Although 
Miss Macleod spent years in eastern Canada, it was in the 
West that she lived the greater part of her life. 

She began her teaching career in Ontario but like many 
others, soon left there. She stopped in Saskatchewan for a 
while and then came on to Innisfail, Alberta. She returned 
to the work in Ontario but found that the lure of the west 
was too strong to resist and accepted a position near Ed- 
monton. After teaching also at Fort Saskatchewan she finally 
made her home in Calgary. 

Soon after entering the employ of the Calgary School 
Board she was appointed Principal of North Mount Pleasant 
School; a position she held until last December when she re- 
signed owing to ill-health. As a teacher Miss Macleod was 
skilled in the art of instruction and leadership. Aside from 
classroom duties Miss Macleod gave freely of her time and 
ability to the Alberta Teachers’ Association, being one of its 
first members and upholding it untiringly throughout her 
time of membership. As a friend she was an inspiration to 
those who knew her. 

By her death the profession has lost a progressive, 
broad-minded member; the country has lost a valuable citi- 
zen; her friends have lost a loyal, loving comrade. 
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Its Easy to Pay the National Way 
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Playtime at Laketime 


This Summer 
HOLIDAY AT HOME! 


@ No need to cut into precious vacation time 


by spending weary days going to a vacation 
spot—then returning. You can find—here 
in Alberta—finer and more diversified at- 
tractions than less favored places have to 
offer. So holiday at home this summer! 


Whether your being craves the placid holi- 
day of the lakes, the solitude of the moun- 
tains, the excitement of dude ranching or 
the fun and frolic of Stampede and Exhi- 


bition, Alberta can fill your vacation needs. 


Save time and expense this summer. Visit 
with your own folks in Alberta. See lovely 
Lake Louise, Banff, Jasper, the Columbia 
Icefield. Fish in mountain tarn and torrent. 
Drive along the backbone of the Rockies 
through the famed Alberta Alpine scenery. 


MOUNTAIN SKYWAY 


And remember, to drive over the new 
mountain skyway from Jasper to Banff is 
a “required” project this summer. Road 
officially open after 


JULY Ist 


For Full Particulars of Alberta’s Tourist 
attractions sign and mail this coupon. 


Summer School Classes in French @ @ 


Dear Colleague: 
There appeared the other day in The Albertan the follow- 


ing passage with regard to the teaching of French in schools, 


which I read with much interest: 

“In spite of many new and ingenious methods, most of 
our schools do still teach French by the technique devised 
centuries ago for the teaching of Latin. Now, no one was 
ever expected to “speak” Latin. But we continue to teach 
French by a system which does not contemplate the pupils 
ever to speak it.’ 

All my life I have aimed at teaching French oat by 
the method suggested by the writer in The Albertan, the 
method of insisting from the beginning that the pupil learn 
the language in order to speak it. 

Although now superannuated by the University of Al- 
berta, I propose to continue to utilize my experience in the 
teaching of French in an effort to demonstrate how pleasant, 
easy and rapid is the study of a foreign language when 
taught in a sensible manner. 

With the elimination of departmental examinations ex- 
cept in the final year of a course, teachers of French are 
now more or less free to devise their own methods of teach- 
ing. 

Even without applying the right method in a complete 
manner, a High School teacher could cover more ground 
and obtain better results if part of his teaching were done 
orally. Moreover the teacher of French in Goele IX would 
find his work more pleasant and more effective if he had a 
better command of the spoken language. 

Towards this end I call your attention to classes of 
training in Oral French which I shall give during the Depart- 
mental Summer School and which would undoubtedly prove 
useful to all teachers of French. 

There will be five one-hour classes a week, for five weeks. 
Several sections will be formed to suit the time-table of 
students as well as their different stages of advancement, 
and also in order that no section may include more than ten 
students. The fee is $10.00 


Apply to NOUVELLES DU MONDE, Box 4081, South 


Edmonton, Alberta. 
HENRI de SAVOYE, 


Former Assistant Professor of French at the 
University of Alberta. 


A Profitable and Economical Holiday 


United Church Young People’s Camp 
Kasota Beach, Sylvan Lake 


July 22nd to July 29th 


—study groups 













4A—swimming 
—recreation —group games 


—fellowship > —campfires 


7 days for $7.50 


For registration forms and further information 
write to: 
J. Harold Campbell, 7645 112th Ave., Edmonton 


Alberta Travel Bureau; I’ve decided to holiday in 
Alberta this summer. Please rush me free copy of 
“Alberta Beckons You”. A.TLA. 


Teachers Attending Summer 
School : 


Those attending the Typewriting Classes can rent 
a typewriter, the same as used in the classroom, 
during the whole session for $3.00 and at the end 
of the session if you wish to purchase either a 


Mail coupon to Alberta Travel Bureau, 
Legislative Bldgs., Edmonton, 
Alberta. 
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Standard or Portable machine the rent will apply 
on same. Terms can be arranged. No charge for 
delivery in the City. 


Keep Canada’s Cash in Canada. It’s Patriotic to 
HOLIDAY IN ALBERTA! 


ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU 


Legislative Buildings 


ALLIED TYPEWRITER RENTAL AGENCY 
PEARSON TYPEWRITER CO. 
Phone 21055 10119 100A Street 


j EDMONTON 
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Many Thanks Liberty 


C.T.F. BULLETIN No. 9 
ADDRESSED TO EVERY TEACHER IN CANADA 
ARLY last month the general public was intrigued, not 
FE to say startled, by the very felicitous combination of 
feature titles blazed across the cover of that popular 
weekly magazine, Liberty. 


TEACHING IN CANADA—$1 A DAY? 

How to Find a Better Job—by Professor Walter B. Pitkin. 

We were inevitably reminded of a time a few years ago 
when a sensational police chase shared the front page with 
an educational convention in Alberta at which the Hon. 
Perren Baker and John W. Barnett took part. The portraits 
of these two gentlemen (who very seldom saw eye to eye) 
appeared side by side in a city daily under the streamer 
headline: 


TWO THUGS CAPTURED ON CALGARY TRAIL. 

The conjunction of the two feature titles on Liberty’s 
cover was particularly apt following immediately upon our 
Bulletin No. 8, with its picture of the young rural teacher 
who sees, as by a great light, that the blessings of a demo- 
cratic civilization are for him too, if he has the courage and 
initiative to get out of teaching. : 

We are more than delighted with the splendid publicity 
thus given by Liberty to the cause of the teachers of Canada. 
Mr. Leslie Garden has made excellent use of good authorities, 
including the material presented in the C.T.F. Salary Report, 
and writes with a clear, convincing sincerity which does your 
heart good. 

Those of us who have strained every effort to stir the 
public conscience on this matter of teacher-pittances cannot 
but be uplifted. Liberty is essentially a magazine of the 
people; the Quinns, Hollywod Quiz, the Derby, the Oomph 
Girl, Mannerheim, these and many other persons and things 
of universal interest throng its pages. And Liberty has 
judged that the welfare of the teachers of Canada, too, is a 
matter of compelling concern to the people of this country. 
Thanks again, Liberty. We feel that we are making progress. 


o;¢-.f ¢ 

The Report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission. For the 
benefit of thousands of teachers who do not regularly receive 
the daily newspapers, the following brief survey is offered, 
since the Report is important material in the field of Social 
Studies, and the implications of the Report may be very far- 
reaching in Education. 

The Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, after 
2% years’ work, employing nearly 70 experts and secre- 


taries, presented to Parliament on May 16, 1940, a report 
comprising 18 volumes; also 11 mimeographed studies of 
minor aspects of Canadian life. Of the printed volumes, 
Books I to III are the body of the Report, and are to be sold 
by the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents each. Then there 
are eleven volumes of detailed financial statistics priced at 
$50 the set, printed expansively in black and red ink. The re- 
maining volumes are also appendices dealing with such mat- 
ters as “British North America at Confederation”, “National 
Income”, and “Public Assistance and Social Insurance”’. 


Recommendations of the Commission: The Ottawa press 
despatch summarizes these under 17 heads. At some risk of 
over-curtailment, we offer the following outline: 

I. The Dominion Government to take over all provincial 
debts, the maintenance of the unemployed and the re- 
sponsibility for unemployment insurance. 

II. The Provinces to surrender to the Dominion their exist- 
ing per capita subsidies, along with the entire field of 
income, corporation and succession duties taxes; the 
income tax base to be broadened to provide for addi- 
tional Dominion expenditures (e.g. under III below). 

III. The Dominion to pay to the Provinces such national ad- 
justment grants as will provide for each province a 
normal Canadian standard of services; these adjust- 
ment grants to be contingent upon the Provinces im- 
posing upon themselves taxation of normal severity. 

IV. Establishment of a small national commission to admin- 
ister the system of adjustment grants, to advise upon 
requests for increase, and to re-appraise the system 
every five years. 

Other recommendations deal with old age pensions, 
special assistance in agricultural distress, freight-rates etc. 


Lightening the Provincial Loads. 

From the illustrative statements on the effect of the 
financial reorganization plan upon the several provinces, we 
may present the table printed below. 


Effects upon the Dominion: The grand total of new bur- 
dens to be assumed by the Dominion (basis of 1939) is $131,- 
537,000. Deducting from this the Provincial subsidies which 
would be discontinued ($19,200,000) and the provincial and 
municipal income (etc.) taxes turned over to the Dominion 
tax field ($66,128,000), the new public finance plan would 
cost the Dominion Government $46,209,000 (basis of 1939) 
or about $40,000,000 per year on a three year average 
(1936-39). 

The Commission believes that “a broadening of the in- 
come tax basis, and substantial increases in the lower and 
medium brackets would be the most efficient and economic 
method” of raising the additional revenue. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED FISCAL PLAN ON THE NINE PROVINCES 














i Suggested Gross 
Annual Load | Annual Revenues en I om = National Improvement Same per 
in Province’s mprovement 
Province Assumed by Surrendered Financial in Municipal Adjustment Provin. & Munic. capita 
Dominion to Dominion Position Finances Grant to (Sum of 3 pre- (approx.) 
Province ceding Columns) 
P.E.I. $748,000 901,000 -153,000 64,009 750,000 661,000 7.00 
N.S. $4,375,000 3,379,000 996,000 194,000 800,000 1,990,000 3.60 
N.B. ' $3,786,000 — 2,471,000 1,315,000 -40,000 1,500,000 2,775,090 6.20 
7 Que. $23,489,000 21,254,000 2,235,600 12,967,000 8,000,000 23,202,000 7.20 
y Ont. $37,199,000 31,873,000 5,526,000 2,388,000 None 7,714,000 2.00 
Man. $7,185,000 7,184,000 1,000 2,457,000 2,100,000 4,558,000 6.30 
1,750,000 
Sask. $15,959,000 7,178,000 8,788,000 500,000 — 13,036,000 13.80 
2,000,000 
Alta. *$9,124,000 5,515,000 3,699,900 1,092,000 None 4,701,000 6.00 
$12,551,000 9,903,009 2,643,000 760,000 None 3,408,009 4.50 
* Includes debt service at full interest rates. 
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Teachers and Income Tax. Naturally the first reaction 
of salaried people like ourselves will be a sardonic ‘Oh 
yeah!” to a proposal for increases in the Income Tax. But the 
following considerations should be borne in mind. 


1. The present incidence of the income tax is absurdly un- 
equal, and a single national tax would mean great relief 
in certain parts of the country. Here are figures for 7 
Canadian cities, based upon the $3,000 income of a 
married citizen without children, year 1939 (prior to 
new war rate): 


Charlottetown ....cccccces $61.90 
ey 30.00 
ET « ieikcsebiwisen bas 33.00 
DD 2) Sse beeen cnn de and 44.55 
rr rrr 77.04 
DL “cage pss o0.o2:0 6's 65.00 
Was FAA ae 60.00 


2. The Income Tax collecting machinery has to be ruthless, 
impersonal and thorough, otherwise those persons (e.g. 
teachers) whose income is not concealable tend to bear 
the brunt of it. Provincial and Municipal authorities are 
altogether too close to home to do the job as it should be 
done; if there is to be just administration of the Income 
Tax, they will have to get out of the way, and the na- 
tional authority will have to roll up its sleeves and do 
business. 

In 1937 the farmers of Canada were so destitute (7?) 
that only 921 of them paid Dominion income tax; in the 
same year 174,349 employees paid Dominion income tax. 

In 1930 there were some 103,000 professional men 
in Canada, of whom only 7,439 are shown to have paid 
Dominion income tax. Since the Income Tax is here to 
stay, it evidently behooves all employees to get behind 
a proposal to have it unified and put on an efficient basis. 
At present they are the goats. 


Canadian teachers may well consider what the instability 
of provincial and municipal finances has cost them in 
cuts and “contributions” during the past ten years. In the 
cities, for example, cuts of 10, 15 and 20% according to 
salary have been imposed arbitrarily upon the teaching 
personnel to meet municipal difficulties. Obviously these 
are just another Income Tax. In the city of Edmonton 
today a married teacher without children, earning $3,000 
a year, pays as follows: 


Ye 


DEG ck G.) oi eat ovals wae $ 36.00 
| Soe ee 45.00 
School Board (“contribution”) ..... 360.00 


Speaking for himself, the writer will gladly vote for a 
five-fold increase in the Dominion Income Tax, if that 


CALGARY 


EXHIBITION and STAMPEDE 


6 Great Days JULY 8 to 13, 1940 


One of the most thrilling shows in the world com- 
bining spectacular entertainment with outstanding 
educational features. PLAN TO ATTEND! Special 
Excursion fares on all Rail or Bus lines. 

Write for Prize List, Entry Forms and Folders to the 
CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAMPEDE LTD. 


J. Chas Yule, Pres. — E. L. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 





will ensure the alleviation of chronic stress and difficulty 
in provincial and municipal financing, and put him back 
on his proper salary schedule. 


Keep the Issue Alive. There will be, of course, a general 
disposition to say that the Commission’s Report is born out 
of time, and that its recommendations cannot be implemented 
in the throes of war. That is a lazy view. When the prairie 
fire is coming over the hill, a true man ploughs his fireguard 
as broad as he can until the smoke and flame drive him in. 
When the storm blows up at sea, the true seaman battens 
down the hatches and makes everything ‘“‘snug’’; he doesn’t 
wait till the storm has blown over. We cannot see any defect 
in these analogies. If our Canadian fiscal system has creaked 
and groaned towards breakdown during 21 years of peace, 
there is small reason to hope that it will somehow see us 
through war and post-war troubles. What was necessary in 
1939 is doubly necessary now. We therefore call upon all 
teachers, as citizens, to acquaint themselves fully with the 
Commission’s Report, and to fight with every influence they 
possess any move to evade the issues therein raised. 


Education and the Report. We hope to study Volumes I to 
III (the body of the Report) during the next month, and to 
say more in our next Bulletin as to its bearing upon our 
organization policies—with especial reference to the C.T.F. 
drive for Federal Grants-in-Aid. 

; B. BATTLE AXE. 





TEACHERS! 
See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER--the 
smallest portable manufactured 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
237 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 
Agents for Royal, Remington and Hermes 


TEACHERS! 
Have You Tried--- 


WOODWARD'S 


For Personal Attention 


in 


































FOUNTAIN PENS 
PENCILS 
SOUVENIRS 
NOVELTIES 


PICNIC SUPPLIES 
GREETING CARDS 
DIARIES 

PENGUIN LIBRARY 
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Store Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.—Telephone 22181 
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BOOK REVIEW « * » 


THE EASY GROWTH TO READING SERIES 


(A set of basic readers for grades one to three—published 
by The John C. Winston Co., Toronto) 


Reviewed by JOSEPH V. JACOBSON, Mannville 


NE of the best sets of primary basic readers that we 
C) have seen to date is the Easy Growth In Reading 

Series, recently published by the John C. Winston 
Co. It is not only the most attractive series of books pub- 
lished recently, but has been designed to offer a most prac- 
tical plan for teaching primary reading. 

This simplified reading programme is beautifully illus- 
trated with vivid story-telling pictures, organized to make 
pupil-learning a joyful process. From the Pre-Primers to the 
Second Readers, every page has brilliant full-colour pictures. 
Not only are the interiors beautiful, but the covers are bright 
and appealing, also. 

This programme of reading is arranged in convenient 
levels based upon child ability. These levels, of which there 
are two for each grade with three for the Pre-Primer stage, 
adjust the contents to slow and fast readers and provide en- 
riched material for brighter pupils. Thus pupils are able to 
learn in proportion to their abilities and backgrounds. 

The vocabulary load is not heavy throughout the series, 
insuring rapid learning with plenty of opportunity for prac- 
tice. The series begins with familiar concepts which lead to 
new ideas later. In the Pre-Primer there are: 

19 pages with 0 new words. 
12 pages with 1 new word. 
11 pages with 2 new words. 

6 pages with 3 new words, making 52 words in- 
troduced in 48 pages. The meaning of new words are already 
clear from the context or from accompanying picture ma- 
terial. Frequent “rest stops’ allow the pupil to progress 
without encountering any new words, thus establishing good 
reading habits and keeping alive his eagerness to read. 

Work books are provided for level one of the primers 
and readers. There are preparatory books in full colour 
(16” by 20”) to take the place of charts. For the teacher 
there are manuals in looseleaf binders, planning the entire 
reading programme. Diagnostic tests and charts have been 
developed for use as the reading programme proceeds. 

A CORRECTION 

In the April issue of The A.T.A. Magazine we published 
a review of the book Youth Serves the Community by Paul 
R. Hanna and quoted the selling price of this book at $1.60. 
The D. Appleton-Century Company of New York (publishers 
of Youth Serves the Community) have informed us that the 
price is $2.00. 
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NOTICE 


Of Interest to All Grade XII Students 


Who Intend to Enter Teaching Profession 


TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE 

HE Department of Education has decided to issue a new 

Ty type of teaching certificate which will be called the 

Junior Certificate for High Schools and will be a valid 
license to teach in Grades VII to XI inclusive of the Province 
of Alberta. Students completing Grade XII may obtain this 
Junior Certificate for High Schools by either of two meth- 
ods. These are: 

Route A: Enrol for one year’s work in a Provincial 
Normal School. After teaching for one or more years on the 
Elementary and Intermediate School Certificate, begin Uni- 
versity work and by a complete year’s attendance, or by 
attendance at summer school sessions, complete the require- 
ments of the first year of either the B.A. or the B.Sc. course. 
Attendance at one summer session in the College of Educa- 
tion will then lead to the Interim Junior Certificate for 
High Schools. 

Route B: Proceed from Grade XII matriculation directly 
to University work. Upon completion of first year B.A. or 
B.Sc. requirements, enrol in the College of Education for one 
year’s study, the successful completion of which entitles one 
to the Interim Junior Certificate for High Schools. 

When students come to the University for first-year 
courses they should consult the College of Education staff 
before registration to ensure the correct selection of sub- 
jects. It is desirable that courses selected be those most help- 
ful in later teaching of high school subjects. 

All teachers who receive Interim Junior Certificates for 
High Schools (valid for three years with possible extension 
of two years) may change them to permanent certificates by 
completing successfully one summer session’s course in the 
College of Education, or they may change them to Senior 
Certificates for High Schools by completing B.A. or B.Sc. re- 
quirements with courses approved by the College of Educa- 
tion. 

Further information, if required, may be obtained by 
writing Dr. M. E. LaZerte, Principal, College of Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


JOHNSON’S CAFE 


Corner Jasper Avenue and 101st Street 


EDMONTON 
A PARTICULAR PLACE for PARTICULAR FCLK 





TEACHERS PLEASE CO-OPERATE—Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in the same 


schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers who are leaving the profession are asked to fill in the 


form below as soon as they have the necessary information a 


nd send it to The Alberta Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. 


ARE YOU LEAVING YOUR SCHOOL ? 


OG ss Groce iiiampneds HeAselenwerawyhele.s 
NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1940-41) .. ........0.05. 
SONG TRICE. ay 0 0jtte ccyyaedrepee ceicionnpe« 
GUO! TIVIRION. CIE GAY) 6.0.5.6 5.0.0.4 o.00.0:470 0 


Salary ‘contracted ‘for 6.662. cc ceases 


SCHOOL ADDRESS DURING TEACHING YEAR 1939-40 


HOME ADDREBS iiaie ois 556164 6) oie oisisid'e islardraid dic ioe ese dees s 
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HOLIDAY TRIP 


TO THE 


YUKON 





THE YUKON QUEEN 


WITH 


YUKON SOUTHERN 


ALL EXPENSE TOUR TO CANADA’S LAST 
FRONTIER 


By AIR you'll see the rolling wheat fields of the 
Peace River — Beautiful Watson Lake 

The awe-inspiring Liard Valley — Hell's 

yate — The Wolf Range of the Rockies. 


By RAIL you'll see the thrilling and unspoiled 
Trail of ’98 — The Caribou migratory 
trail at Carcross — travel on a railroad 
which is a masterpiece of technical en- 
gineering. 


By WATER vou'll see scenic Tagish Lake —- Make a 
romantic overnight trip down the beau- 
ciful West Taku Arm to Ben-My-Chree, 
the garden in the wilderness at the end 
of a great inland fiord. 


Educational - Inspiring 


Leave Edmonton by Yukon Southern Air Transport Wed- 
nesday at 8:00 a.m. Fly over the Peace River country 
to Fort St. John where you transfer to seaplane and pro- 
ceed to Whitehorse over a route paralleling the Rocky 
Mountains, arriving at 5:45 p.m. Yukon Time. You leave 
Whitehorse Friday morning boarding the White Pass and 
Yukon railroad for Carcross. At Carcross you board the 
West Taku Arm Steamer and proceed to Ben-My-Chree. 
Leave Ben-My-Chree Friday evening arriving at Car- 
cross Saturday morning. From Carcross by rail again 
to Whitehorse, arriving Saturday evening. Leave White- 
herse Sunday morning by Yukon Southern Air Trans- 
port arriving in Edmonton at 5:00 p.m. 


All Expense Tour From 
EDMONTON to BEN-MY-CHREE $700 00 
and Return E 


SPECIAL BUDGET OFFER TO TEACHERS 


For those who desire it, arrangements may be made with 
the accounting department of the Yukon Southern Air 


Transport Ltd. whereby you need pay a deposit of 
only $50.00 and the balance may be financed over a 
period up to ten months. 





For Further Information phone or write to 


YUKON SOUTHERN AIR 
TRANSPORT LTD. 


Edmonton Phone 82104 


A Competition Open to Teachers @ @ 


EVERAL years ago two American schoolmen hit upon a 
6 very clever idea. It was to compare the school efficiency of 
the 1840’s with that of the 1920’s so far at least as 
concerned pupil mastery of the so-called fundamentals. They 
wrote a book called Then and Now in Education. 


Messrs. Caldwell and Courtis were fortunate in having 
access to records over a span of some eighty years. The Al- 
berta teachers must think in terms of a shorter perspective 
but they might at least make a beginning in recording a Now 
and Then. 

The Association is disposed to support enthusiastically 
the larger unit of school administration—the Divisional set- 
up. Amongst the improvements that have been promised, and 
are now looked for, are improvements in school buildings, 
grounds, and equipment. Why not institute then the begin- 
nings of a record—in pictorial form—of the material aspects 
of the school plant over a period of two or five or ten years? 

Here then is the proposal: to build up over a brief period 
of years a film strip, or set of slides, showing school plants as 
they now appear and the same school plants as they become 
transformed under the hand of the Divisional Boards. Such a 
film strip might be exceedingly valuable in the future for 
educative and promotional purposes. 

You are therefore invited to send in pictures of school 
plants or parts of school plants wherever you can find them. 
This would include the school building itself, interior fur- 
nishings, teacher’s cottage, harns, out-buildings, wells, and 
playgrounds. By preference choose those that are likely to be, 
or ought to be; subject to improvement or transformation 
within the next two or three years. Any sort of picture will 
do so long as the details are clear. Each picture should be 
accompanied by a statement of identification and of the 
date on which taken, and of the name and address of the 
sender. These may be called the “now” pictures. If and when 
plant improvements are made, “then” pictures can be taken 
for comparative purposes. 

Small prizes will be given for every picture accepted for 
recording, and more generous prizes for the paired pictures 
contrasting existing and improved conditions. All contribu- 
tions may be sent to the A.T.A. Office. Your contributions, 
please. 

H. E. SMITH, Committee Chairman. 


THE YUKON 


Not many years ago, the Yukon Territory in northwest- 
ern Canada was known only to a few hardy pioneers of the 
north and the arduous task of getting in and out of the 
region did much to retard the infiltration of civilization. To- 
day, however, with the aid of modern transportation, the 
rich virginal country of the Yukon unfolds to the delight of 
many new eyes each year. 

Commercially valuable, the territory has long been known 
to gold dredgers and fur trappers through whose efforts 
the country has been opened. During the gold rush days of 
the last century the great Yukon River was the scene of 
much hurried migration and the historical trail of ’98 was 
hewn by the sweat and toil of many a gold-hungry horde. 
Now the country is serviced by water, rail, and air and 
people no longer journey there merely out of necessity but 
more and more to enjoy its scenic wonders, and to marvel, 
as they wing their easy way along the trail that at one time 
took months to cover, at the hardiness of a former genera- 
tion. 

A trip through the Yukon is an educational adventure. 
From Edmonton, you cross the rich wheat lands of the Peace 
River area, travel down the Liard Valley banked by the 
Rockies and over the continental divide of the Yukon fo 
Whitehorse. From Whitehorse you are close to Alaska and to 
White Pass where the flags of two nations flutter side by 
side in peace, an example of friendship for a war-weary 
world. Close by also are Miles Canyon and Whitehorse 
Rapids where Robert Service wrote his first poem. This is 
his country, the country of Robert Service and a land full of 
reflections and moods. This is Canada’s last frontier. 
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IMPORTANT 


SPECIAL NOTICE RE THE GENERAL AND SURVEY 
TESTS FOR PROVISIONAL ADMISSION TO THE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

RINCIPALS of schools are asked to explain to all can- 

p didates who intend to write on the General Test and the 
Survey Test that these are not examinations of the 

familiar type. On each test there will be many questions, 

mostly “short”? ones, some easy and some that require clear 
thinking. No candidate should expect to answer all of these 
questions on either test. The important thing for every can- 
didate is to show how well he can do in comparison with 

other candidates from different parts of the Province. A 

low score is not necessarily a poor score unless all other 

scores are high. It is impossible to determine before the 
tests are given how well the average candidate should do. 


CORRECTION RE BULLETIN No. 40 


In the last line of the first paragraph of Official Bulletin 
No. 40, March, 1940, “French 2 and German 2” should read 
“French 3 and German 3”. 


SPECIAL NOTICE RE SUMMER-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTORS 


This year the Department has secured the services of the 
following special instructors from without the Province: 
For Edmonton: 

Mr. T. R. Hall, Vice-Principal of the Vancouver Normal 
School—Principles of Education. 

Mr. Leonard Freyman, of the Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Dramatics. 

Miss Maude Garnett, formerly of the State Normal 
School, Oswego, N.Y., who was an instructor in 
Music at the Edmonton session last summer and is 
now on the staff of the Provincial Normal School, 
Edmonton—Music. 

For Calgary: 

Miss Elizabeth DuBois Bache, consultant in Home Eco- 
nomics in New Rochelle, N.Y., and chairman of the 
Westchester Home Economics Association—Home 
Economics. 

Mr. Laurence E. Adams, teacher of Industrial Arts, East 
Chicago Public Schools, East Chicago, Indiana— 
Shop Subjects. 

Teachers will have a special opportunity this year to be- 
come familiar with approved modern methods of instruction 
in Home Economics and Shop Subjects. 


LIST OF INSTRUCTORS FOR THE EDMONTON SESSION 
OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses No. 3, 4—Art Structure, Drawing and Color I, II— 
Miss Miriam Bowman, Strathcona High School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 8, 10—lInterior Decoration, Picture Analysis— 
M. W. MacDonald, Normal Practice School, Edmonton. 

Course No. 9—Kindergarten-Primary Art—Miss Genevieve 
Twomey, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Course No. 11—Principles of Art Education—Miss Miriam 
Bowman. 

Course No. 12—Bookkeeping I—C. M. Hollingsworth, Mc- 
Dougall High School, Edmonton. 

Course No. 13—Bookkeeping II—Oliver McKee, McDougall 
High School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 14, 15—Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial 
Law—H. H. Robinson, Technical High School, Edmonton. 
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Course No. 16—Curriculum and Teaching Procedures— 
George Cromie, Western Canada High School, Calgary. 


Courses No. 19, 20—Stenography I, II—Miss Catherine Mac- 
Kay, McDougall High School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 21, 22—-Typewriting I, II—P. B. Rose, Princi- 
pal, Strathcona Commercial High School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 23, 31—Acting and Directing I, Voice and 
Speech—Leonard Freyman, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Courses No. 24, 26, 27—Acting and Directing II, History of 
the Theatre, Play-writing and Dramatie Criticism—Miss 
Eva Howard, Victoria High School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 29, 30—Stagecraft I, 1I—Mrs. Norah Young 
Clark, Camrose. 

Course No. 34—Child, School and Society—E. J. Kibble- 
white, Department of Public Health. 

Course No. 35—Educational Measurement and Tests—Dr. 
G. S. Lord, Principal, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 36, 39—Enterprise Education, Principles of 
Education—T. R. Hall, Vice-Principal, Normal School, 
Vancouver; G. K. Haverstock, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 40, 43—Rural Education, Intermediate English 

. C. Jonason, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Course No. 45—Kindergarten-Primary Literature and Read- 
ing—Miss Olive Fisher, Normal School, Calgary. 

Courses No. 48, 52—First Aid, Home Nursing—Miss E. A. 
Hastie, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Courses No. 50, 51—Health I, II—Miss Rae Chittick, Normal 
School, Calgary. 

Course No. 53—Elementary School Arithmetic—Dr. G. S. 
Lord, Principal, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Course No. 56—Choral Music I—Mrs. C. Higgin, Rideau 
Junior High School, Calgary. 

Courses No. 57, 58a, 61, 65—Choral Music II, Elementary 
Keyboard Harmony, Intermediate School Music, Music 
Theory I—Miss Maude Garnett, Normal School, Edmonton. 

Course No. 60—High School Music—Mrs. C. Higgin. 

Courses No. 63, 64—Music Appreciation I, II—Mrs. Barber 
Smith, Edmonton. 

Course No. 66—Music Theory II—Mrs. C. Higgin. 

Course No. 67—Folk-dancing I—Mrs. P. Sutherland. 

Course No. 72—Writing—Miss E. A. Hastie, Normal School, 
Edmonton. 

Courses No. 73, 74, 76, 77—Apparatus Work, Natural Play 
and Group Games, Physical Training I and II—R. O. 
Pritchard, Bawlf, Alberta. 

Course No. 75—Natural Play: Coaching High School Games 
—AMiss Marjorie Davidson, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Edmonton Schools. 

Courses No. 80, 82—Educational Psychology, Psychology of 
Childhood I—G. M. Dunlop, Normal School, Edmonton. 
Course No. 81—Psychology of Adolescence—E. J. Kibble- 

white, Department of Public Health. 

Course No. 85—General Science—J. D. Aikenhead, Inspector 
of Schools, Sangudo, Alberta. 

Course No. 88—Kindergarten-Primary Social Activities— 
Miss Olive Fisher, Normal School, Calgary. 

Course No. 89—Social Studies I—G. F. Manning, Normal 
School, Edmonton. 

Course No. 90—Chemistry 2—G. F. Hollinshead, Inspector 
of Schools, Edmonton. 


LIST OF INSTRUCTORS FOR THE CALGARY SESSION 
OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


N.B.: The Calgary Session will be held at the Western Can- 
ada High School, Calgary, and not at the Provincial 
Institute of Technology and Art. 

Courses No. 3, 8, 10, 11—Art Structure I, Interior Decora- 
tion, Picture Analysis, Principles of Art Education—Miss 
Katherine Martin; W. F. Irwin. 

Course No. 12—Bookkeeping I—H. B. Love, Commercial 
High School, Calgary. 

Course No. 19—Stenography I—Ralph Barnett. 

Course No. 21—Typewriting I—C. A. L. Maberley. 

Courses No. 23, 31—Acting and Directing I, Voice and 
Speech—Miss Betty Mitchell. 

Courses No. 26, 29—-History of the Theatre, Stagecraft I— 
Mr. Emrys M. Jones, Technical School, Edmonton. 
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Course No. 36—Enterprise Education—Mrs. G. Christie, 
Normal Practice School, Calgary; Miss Louise Tester, 
Normal Practice School, Calgary. 

Course No. 39—Principles of Education—Dr. E. W. Coffin, 
Principal, Normal School, Calgary. 

Course No. 40—Rural Education—H. A. Macgregor, In- 
spector of Schools, Foremost, Alberta. 

Course No. 45—Kindergarten-Primary Literature and Read- 
ing. (Not yet appointed.) 

Courses No. 48, 50—First Aid, Health I—T. G. Finn, Normal 
School, Calgary. 

Course No. 538—Elementary School Arithmetic. (Not yet 
appointed. ) 

Courses No. 56, 63—Choral Music I, Music Appreciation I— 
Irvine H. Graham, Normal School, Calgary. 

Courses No. 61, 65—Intermediate School Music, Music 
Theory I—Miss Janet MclIlvena, Supervisor of Music, 
Lethbridge. 

— No. 74—Natural Play and Group Games—W. A. 
te 


ckle. 

Course No. 76—Physical Training I—T. G. Finn, Normal 
School, Calgary. 

Course No. 78—Swimming—wW. A. Steckle; R. C. McRoberts. 

Course No. 80—Educational Psychology—Dr. E. W. Coffin. 

Course No. 85—General Science—H. A. Macgregor, Inspect- 
or of Schools. 

Course No. 89—Social Studies I—H. W. Bryan, Supervisor 
of Elementary School Instruction, Calgary. 

Arts and Crafts I and II—T. E. Hughes, Supervisor of 
Manual Arts, Edmonton; Miss Marion Mackay. 

Art Metal I and II—J. C. Laing. 

Drafting I and II—L. E. Pearson. 

Electricity I and II—F. N. Rhodes. 

Fabrics and Dress I and II—A. Veenendaal; Johanna Magera. 

Home Economics for the Intermediate School—R. M. J. 
Parker; Miss Ada Lent. 

Home Economics for the High School—Miss Bache and Miss 


ent. 

Woodwork I and II—F. E. Graham. 
Special Instructors: 

Special Instructor in Home Economics and Director of 
the summer-school courses in Home Economics at the Cal- 
gary session—Miss Elizabeth DuBois Bache, consultant in 
Home Economics in New Rochelle, N.Y., and chairman of 
the Westchester Home Economics Association. 





Special Instructor in Shop Subjects and Director of the 
summer-school courses in Shop Subjects at the Calgary ses- 
sion—Mr. Laurence E. Adams, teacher of Industrial Arts, 
East Chicago Public Schools, East Chicago, Indiana. 

ADDITIONAL SUMMER-SCHOOL COURSES 

Because of the heavy enrolment in some of the courses 
at the Edmonton session, extra periods of instruction will be 
offered in the following courses, at the times indicated: 


Enterprise Education ............e000- 10.20 a.m. 
Principles of Education ............06: 11.15 a.m. 
ae eee ee Te 8.30 a.m. 
Kindergarten-Primary Art ............. 8.30 a.m. 
Dipewe EA Bea). Abide ede A Biik 8.30 a.m. 


The following courses will be offered at the Edmonton 
session in addition to those listed in the Announcement: 
Playwriting, Dramatic Criticism. ..11.15-11.55 a.m. 
Co | a ee 3.10- 3.50 p.m. 
SARE ITE... « i. 0 <'diae «msn bse a 3.10- 4.30 p.m. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS ENROLLING FOR DRAMATICS 

Four summer-school credits are required for qualification 
to teach Dramatics—not merely two. 

Teachers who enrol for courses in Dramatics are advised 
to bring tools with them to the Summer School; e.g., saw, 
hammer, screw-driver and small set-square. They might also 
bring illustrative material for lighting, historic furnishings, 
properties, use of drapes, etc. This procedure will save many 
from trying to duplicate at the Summer School material they 
already have in their own schools. 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 

Teachers wishing to obtain standing in commercial sub- 
jects may write examinations at the beginning of the sum- 
mer session. The schedule of examinations follows: 
Tuesday, July 2: 

8.30 Commercial Arithmetic 1.30 Bookkeeping I 

10.30 Commercial Law Typewriting I and II 
Typewriting I and II 3.30 Bookkeeping II 


Teachers Planning to Attend 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN EDMONTON 


should bear in mind 


That they can always rely on what they buy 


at Edmonton's Own Store 


Teachers Planning Vacations ... 


Will find our Mail Order Shopping Service very helpful in assembling 
vacation wardrobes. 


Established 


ae Dolumstone Walker cae 
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Wednesday, July 3: 
10.30 Stenography 
1.30 Economics 

3.380 Stenography I 

Tests in Typewriting I and II may be taken at either time 
provided. These will be given at the Strathcona (Garneau) 
Commercial School. The other tests will be held at the 
University. 

A fee of $2.00 is payable at the time of the examination 
for each examination taken. Teachers are urged to notify the 
office of the Supervisor of Schoois of intention to write. 

Examinations will be provided in Calgary as well as in 
Edmonton. 

SUMMER FARES 


Announcement from Canadian Passenger Association: 


“Reduction of fare and one-third on Certificate Plan re- 
gardless of number in attendance, for teachers, pupils and 
their families, travelling from stations in Canadian Passenger 
Association, Western Lines territory to Summer Schools 
conducted by universities or colleges located in Canada. 
Tickets at regular one-way first-class or coach fare and 
standard convention certificates prior to opening date and 
first three days of the Summer School. (Sundays excluded in 
both cases.) Certificates when properly signed by the prin- 
cipal, or other authorized officer, of the college to be honored 
for tickets for the return journey at one-third of the regular 
one-way first-class or coach fare not more than three (3) 
days (Sunday excluded) after the close of the school for 
continuous passage to destinations. Validation by Special 
Agent not required.” 


19th Annual Broadcast of the 


WELSH CHILDREN’S MESSAGE OF GOODWILL 
Broadcast on “Goodwill Day”, May 18, 1940 


“This is Wales calling! The boys and girls of Wales are 
calling the boys and girls of all the world! 

“We rejoice to think that, above the tumult, on this one 
day of the year, we can greet each other as members of one 
great family, the family of the nations of the future. 

“The world is full of suffering, cruelty and strife, and 
we are told that civilization may perish. Let us tell the 
world that civilization shall not perish. 

“More than ever the world will need what we alone can 
give—the confidence and the comradeship of youth. 

“May we then, on this Goodwill Day, dedicate ourselves 
afresh to the service of our fellows in ever-widening circles, 
to the service of our home, of our neighborhood, of our 
country so that our country may better serve the world to 
which ‘we all belong? 

“So shall we, millions of us, grow up to be the friends of 
all and the enemies of none.” 


Board and Room for July and August 


ATTENTION PROSPECTIVE SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS, 
EDMONTON—Clean, furnished Housekeeping rooms, including one 
large room suitable for four students. Single rooms also. Rates 
reasonable. Address: Mrs. E. Pilon, 10653 83rd Avenue, Edmonton. 
(Near Normal School and University). Telephone 31219. 


FOR RENT—July and August. Four room apartment overlooking Mu- 
nicipal Golf Course. Annamoe Apartments—Phone 83736. Address, 
Jean Stevens, C-Annamoe Apartments, Edmonton. 


ROOM, BOARD AND LAUNDRY for Summer School students. Two to 


a room. Six dollars a week. Apply to Mrs. H. Payne, 11126 81st 
Avenue, Edmonton. Telephone 34175. 


SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS—For lady—July and August small 
furnished suite, reasonable. L. Brown, 331 6th Ave. W. Calgary. 


WELL FURNISHED Single or Double Room. Good Board. Address 
8630 108A Street, Edmonton. Telephone 31446. 


BOTH BOARD AND ROOM for Summer School students. Double and 
single room. Address 11103 81st Avenue, Edmonton. Phone 31292. 
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Fora 


GRAND HOLIDAY 
Visit the 


PACIFIC COAST 


this Summer 


LOW 30-DAY 
VACATION FARES 


every Friday, Saturday and Sunday to September 
29th inclusive. Liberal stopover privileges allowed, 
affording an ideal opportunity to see colorful Banff, 
Lake Louise, Emerald Lake, and the Columbia Ice- 
field in the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


See ALASKA 
and the Yukon 


An inexpensive holiday that is really 
different! 9-Day ‘Princess’? Cruises— 
Vancouver to Skagway and return— 
wm $105 up. Three special 11-Day 
- “Princess” Cruises June 25, July 16 
and August 6—$125 up. Fares in- 
clude meals and berth except at 
Skagway. 


West Coast Cruises 


(Including Meals and Berth) 


Victoria to Port Alice and return. Carefree Sunset 
Cruises along West Coast of Vancouver Island— 
6% days—$42.90. Also Vancouver to Prince Ru- 
pert and return—4% days—$40. 


Go East 
via Lake and Rail 


Break your train journey at Fort William or Port 
Arthur and sail the Great Lakes for two thrill-filled 
days on a great white Canadian Pacific Steamer. 


Descriptive literature and all the in- 
teresting details from your local Can- 
adian Pacific Ticket Agent. 


World’s Greatest Travel System 





MR. H. A. L. FISHER 


The greatest Education Minister we ever had in our time 
has passed away during the week, largely as the result of 
being knocked down by a ’bus. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher was re- 
sponsibie for what was no less than a major revolution in our 
system of education. His Act of 1918 was really the Charter 
of the schools, and he it was who set up the Burnham Com- 
mittee and was really responsible for seeing that the dreadful 
financial conditions under which teachers had lived were 
brought to an end. He, as a Cabinet Minister, told his col- 
leagues quite flatly that they must provide more money for 
education and he saw to it that they did. He extended the 
compulsory school age to 14 for all children, he made all 
elementary education free, and he would have provided for 
compulsory continuation schools up to the age of 18. The 
House of Commons would not go with him up to the age of 
18 for this purpose, and inserted 16 instead. Alas, before we 
could get that going, the financial strain had begun to take 
effect and the “appointed day’? never came. That was not 
his fault. He was never a popular politician, but he did know 
his job, and he served in the office longer than any other man, 
before or since. 

—The Scottish Educational Journal. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF CHARTERS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


Kindly advise Head Office when you surrender the Char- 
ter or Certificate of your Local or Sub-local into the keeping 
of your successor. If you do not know the name of your suc- 
cessor in office, send the Charter or Certificate to Head Office, 
addressed to the Alberta Teachers’ Association, Imperial 
Bank Building, Edmonton, and we shall forward it to your 


successor. 


ICE CREAM 


“the FAMILY’S FAVORITE TREAT” 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 





Reservations: M 1141 — M 4651 












DOES THIS APPLY? 


Teachers are referred to the Important Notice appearing 
on page two of the May Issue of THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 
pointing out difficulties that arise for the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Board by the comparative few who continue pro- 
crastinating and do not send in the necessary forms required 
by law. Have you yet filled in the forms sent to you giving 
information with respect to length of service and age? If not, 
these must be sent in immediately. If you have mislaid the 
forms, write in for others to the Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 10 Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


BACK TO SPIT AND RUB @ @ 


RE we to have slates back again in school? Owing to the 
- shortage of paper one local authority has ordered 
15,000 slates for use in school. It seems a pity that this 
has had to be done. Slates disappeared from schools for a very 
good reason. They were unhygienic and we were told once 
upon a time that they help to spread disease. In my time 
the younger children used slates even on examination day. 
And their way of cleaning them was what soldiers call “spit 
and polish” and the polishing was often done with the coat 
sleeve. After attention was called to the danger of this sort 
of thing sponges were provided and monitors went around 
with them. It was no easy job to teach children to write and 
cipher on slates. I suppose, however, we may have to come to 
them again if the paper situation gets worse. Members of 
my profession are being hard hit by the paper famine. There 
is not so much room for contributions, and men with long ser- 
vice are finding themselves out of work. I hear, however, that 
arrangements are being made to get supplies of wood pulp, 
from which most paper is made, from Canada to take the 
place of that we used to get from Scandinavia. I, for one, 
with some experience, hope that the slate period will not last 
long. 
London Letter in The Scottish Educational Journal, 





CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS and SOLICITORS 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alberta 





















SERVEL 
ELECTROLUX 


| The refrigerator that is 
always silent ... be- 
cause it has no moving 
parts. A tiny gas flame 
does the work... re- 
duces the cost of oper- 
ation and helps to pay 
for the refrigerator in 
food savings. 


Priced from 189.50 up 
Convenient terms Arranged 
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READING MATERIAL FOR THE SCHOOL 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


DR. DONALDA DICKIE, Provincial Normal School, Edmon ton 


reading and, indeed, any student of modern methods in 

teaching to read, will recognize that much of the success 
achieved by the modern teacher is due to the care with which 
the pupils’ reading materials are chosen. The modern method 
of teaching reading is based upon the belief that reading is 
comprehension of the printed page and that the pupil learns 
to read, that is to comprehend, by reading—silently. He does 
not learn-to read by saying words aloud, or by blending 
sounds together into words, though after he has learned how, 
oral reading and phonics are useful tools. The method now 
used in all grades is simply to provide the individual pupil 
with reading matter that is easy for him to read and then to 
stand by to help him to read it. 


Treas who have been following this series of articles on 


The beginners cannot, of course, read easily anything 
made up of words, but they can read pictures. And so we 
begin with them, placing before the pupils pictures of a boy, 
a girl, a dog, a cat, a baby, etc. When they have read these, 
telling the name of each, the teacher produces a card for each 
with the words, boy, girl, dog, cat, baby, etc., printed upon 
it. She clips each word card to the right picture and soon the 
children, making a game of it, can do the same. When they 
know a few nouns and a useful verb or two, she begins com- 
bining the known words into sentences which the pupils must 
read silently and of which they must prove their comprehen- 
sion by doing something, or by giving the meaning in their 
own words. When they can do this, they can read and all they 
really need further is plenty of practice in reading easy 
material. 


Other things being equal, that is the ideas and sentence 
structure being suitable, a reader finds reading material 
difficult in proportion to the number of unknown words it 
contains. In normal reading, the meaning of an unknown 
word is picked up from the context, that is the reader passes 
over it, reading the whole sentence and guessing the meaning 
of the new word from the meaning of the sentence. This is 
the ordinary procedure of the adult reader who only occa- 
sionally verifies his guess by consulting a dictionary. This 
procedure is now taught children as soon as they can read at 
all. Now an adult or a child can pick up the meaning of an 
unknown word from the context if he has a context, that is if 
he knows what the rest of the words mean and what the 
whole sentence and paragraph is about. He cannot do it if 
he has no context and he cannot get a context if there are 
too many unknown words. Easy reading is therefore reading 
that has only a few unknown words widely scattered through 
a context made up of known words. The more skillful the 
reader, the more unknown words he can handle. Beginners 
and poor readers can manage only a very few. For them each 
new word must appear in a whole page, or even a whole 
story of words with which they are already familiar. 


Too large a proportion of unknown words not only pre- 
vents comprehension, it also hinders the development of good 
eye movement, breaks up eye rhythm and greatly diminishes 
the reader’s speed. Gates says that his investigations show that 
good readers can get the meaning from the context in the 
proper way when the reading material contains one new word 
to twenty-five known words. Average readers need thirty-five 
old words to one strange one and poor readers fifty-five 
known words to each unknown. The old-fashioned methods of 
teaching reading provided books with a very heavy word bur- 
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den, giving one unknown word to every ten, or every sixteen 
known words. Only the cleverest pupils could get a context in 
such material and the teacher was expected to spend from 
one half to two thirds of her time in word drili, leaving only 
one third, or one half for reading. Investigation has shown 
our own authorized readers to be of this type. The modern 
system requires. on the contrary, a light word burden, little 
or no time spent in word drill and at least seven tenths of 
the time devoted by the children to the reading of easy, in- 
teresting books. This modern method has cut the time re- 
quired by the average child for learning to read from be- 
tween two and three years to six months. 


Plenty of new, easy, interesting books is, therefore, the 
watchword of the up-to-date teacher of reading. And what 
a wealth of delightful material there is to choose from. 


The newest and, as to word burden, the easiest new series 
is Easy Growth in Reading (John C. Winston, Toronto). This 
series presents in each reader a minimum word burden and 
a maximum of repetition of the new words; it carries this 
principle through to the third grade. It begins with a picture 
book without words and follows with a duplicate with the 
words printed below each picture. These are expensive and 
not essential, for the teacher can easily make her own, or use 
loose pictures and cards. Having learned the basic words 
from the picture books, the children go on to the pre-primers 
and following readers. At each level, there is a basic book in- 
tended to be used as a text and containing the major vocabu- 
lary load. The pupils work through this with the help of the 
teacher. They then read for free reading two or three other 
books provided for reading practice. Each of these supple- 
mentary books uses the same vocabulary as the basic book 
with only ten or fifteen new words in each book. The series 
is well bound, lavishly illustrated and reasonably priced, the 
books running from about 35c for the pre-primers to $1.00 
for the basic third reader. Cards, work books and teacher’s 
manuals are offered and advertising material may be ob- 
tained for the asking. The series is recommended to primary 
teachers who might wish, in September, to revise their meth- 
ods of teaching reading to bring them into line with the best 
modern thought upon the subject. 


A second new primary series and one extremely popular 
with the children is the Walt Disney Readers. There are four 
of these: Mickey Never Fails; School Days in Disneyville; 
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Donald Duck and His Friends; Little Pig’s Picnic. The four 
stories are written by different authors, all well known 
writers for children, but the illustrations are all by the Walt 
Disney Studio, and very charming to the children. The books 
are all on the same level and make easy reading for an aver- 
age to good grade two reader. The original Mickey Mouse 
book, Mickey Mouse and His Friends, the story by Jean 
Ayre and the illustrations by Walt Disney himself was pub- 
lished by Nelsons in 1937 and is suitable for a good Grade I 
reader and costs about 80c. The newest Walt Disney book 
is Pinocchio retold by Dorothy Baruch and illustrated by the 
Disney Studio. It was published early this year by Copp Clark 
of Toronto. It is quite well done and would appeal to a good 
Grade II, or a Grade III reader. The odd names bother the 
weaker readers a little. 


The Child Development Series (Houghton Mifflin) is the 
most complete of the new sets of readers; it runs in a care- 
fully graded series from pre-primers to Grade VI. This series 
is particularly strong in the reading readiness field and in the 
number and quality of the supplementary reading books pro- 
vided for each level. Macmillans have extended the Gates 
Huber Peardon series to include Grade III; these books are 
scientific in preparation and beautifully illustrated. The 
Alice and Jerry books are still the prettiest of the new books, 
though the other Row Peterson set, The Wonder Story Books, 
is not far behind. The Pathways to Reading Series (Gage) 
and the Far Horizon Series (Dent) are the two Canadian 
sets in which the vocabulary burden, and the intervals of 
introduction and repetition in the new words have been 
arranged scientifically. 


For Social Studies in Division One the Picture Scripts from 
the Lincoln School of Teachers’ College (Copp Clark, Toron- 
to) still lead the field in child interest though they are diffi- 
cult for any pupil below the Grade III level. Social Studies 
Primer, Book one, Book two (Gage) are carefully construc- 
ted and suitable for using as centers of enterprises. The 
Unit Activity Series (Gage) is the largest and cheapest of 
the Activity readers. It includes upwards of a hundred little 
booklets at from 10c to 20c upon a great variety of “social” 
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topics, Each book may easily be read in a day by a good 
reader in any of the primary grades. Come and Play the new 
pre-primer of this series is charming and very simple. Mac- 
millans have a delightful new series of “activity” readers 
by the Gates group of writers. There are twenty-five of these 
books, fifty pages and 20c each. From the point of view of 
word handling this is the simplest series of enterprise read- 
ers we have as yet. The covers are bright and the titles sug- 
gest the topics: Elsie Elephant; The Painted Calf; Pueblo 
Indian Stories; Polly the Kid; The Animal Parade; Mr. Joey 
and the Pig; In Came Pinky; Sing, Canary, Sing. 


The same principle: much practice in reading easy, in- 
teresting material should be applied in Divisions Two and 
Three. In senior grades as in the primaries, reading matter 
is easy when it contains a low proportion of words unknown 
to the readers. Readers for Divisions Two and Three are not 
so strictly limited in vocabulary as the primary books, but all 
up-to-date junior and senior books are much more carefully 
worded than they used to be. Instead of the collections of 
classic poetry and prose formerly published for school use, 
modern readers for upper grades deal with subjects interest- 
ing to boys and girls. Many of the selections are written for 
the readers by specialists and the classic selections included 
are reworded to reduce the number of unusual words. Five 
years ago the Canadian series, the Far Horizon Readers, was 
rejected by the Departments of Education because the selec- 
tions were of this kind; now all the newest senior readers are 
handled in this way. The following are examples: 


For Good Readers in Division Two: 

The Far Horizon Readers: Enchanted Paths; Ships of 
Araby; Hearts High. 

The Child Development Readers: Exploring New Fields; 
Tales and Travels; Highways and Byways. 

The Gates Ayer Readers: Let’s Look Around; Let’s Travel 
On; Let’s Go Ahead. 


For Easy Reading in Division Two: 
The King’s Wish (Far Horizons) 
If I Were Going (Alice and Jerry) 
Wide Wings (Gates Huber) 
Meeting Our Neighbors (Child Development) 
Golden Windows (Pathways to Reading) 
Near and Far (Unit Activity) 


For Grades seven, eight, and nine, the ‘“‘For Better Read- 
ing” Series (Houghton Mifflin) is new, really easy for these 
grades and lavishly illustrated with photographs. The Series 
is intended to train weak senior readers in good reading 
habits. The selections give practice in reading for twelve 
different purposes. Exercises upon each selection are given 
in inter-chapters. The selections have been carefully chosen 
and graded and the exercises are generally good. The topics, 
like those in all the American series for Divisions Two and 
Three, are rather too markedly American to please Can- 
adians, but these books would be very useful to a teacher 
trying to improve the reading habits of his Intermediate 
group. ; 


Among story books there are some delightful new publi- 
cations. Of these Bambi by Felix Salten is easily the first 
choice among all our juniors and seniors. It is the story of 
a deer, a new kind of animal biography that describes the 
fawn’s education as well as his adventures; yet it is a story, 
too, and with plenty of exciting action. The prose has the 
delicate precision, the assured calm, and the perfect sim- 
plicity that characterizes really good writing. As Galsworthy 
says in his introduction, “It is a delicious book”. 


Another nature book that every Division Two should 
have in Grey Owl’s Sajo and the Beaver People. This is a 
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charming, simple story of two children living in a remote 
part of Canada, Having saved the lives of the beaver, they 
made pets of them. This story, too, has plenty of action and 
works up to an exciting climax. Even Grade Four could read 
this book comfortably. 

Gabriel and the Hour Book by Evaleen Stein is a favorite 
with our Grade Six. It describes the life of a little boy who 
became assistant to a monk who illuminated manuscripts in 
a monastery in the middle ages. The story is interesting in 
itself and very informative as to medieval life and customs. 
The book would be useful to a class contemplating any enter- 
prise involving that period. 

He Went With Marco Polo is another Grade six favorite. 
It describes the adventures of a lad who travelled with Marco 
Polo on his great journey to the Emperor of China and re- 
turn. Though it describes medieval and Asiatic life, the story 
is written with a verve that makes it live, and though he lived 
seven hundred years ago, the boy is as much a boy as the 
youngster who reads his story. 

The Trumpeter of Krakow by Kelly was the Newberry 
prize of four years ago. The Newberry is a prize given for the 
best child’s book written each year. This, too, is a medieval 
story built round the figure of the trumpeter who in Krakow 
has, for a thousand years, sounded the hours from the belfry 
of the famous cathedral of that city. The story is an en- 
thralling one, even to adults, and will be of special interest 
now that the war has brought the ancient city into promin- 
ence. This book would be difficult for all but the best readers 
in Division Two, but well suited for Division Three reading. 

The Turf Cutter’s Donkey, a story of two Irish children, 
produces to an amazing degree that peculiarly Irish effect of 
being half fairy, half real. The reader will hardly know in 
which world he is, nor when he passes from one world to 
the other. It should be easy reading for Division Two. 
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A Norwegian Farm by Marie Hansum gives a full and 
vivid description of life in modern Norway. It is full of 
humorous adventure and should be enjoyed by good readers 
in either Division Two or Three. This book would be useful 
to groups working out an enterprise involving Scandinavia. 

National Velvet by Enid Bagnold is one of the most in- 
teresting books lately received. It is about a family of chil- 
dren each one very different from the other, each insisting 
strongly upon doing things his own way. The main thread 
of the story centers about one of the girls who has a passion 
for horses. Though poor, she manages to secure, train and 
ride one in the famous Grand National race at Aintree in 
England. Senior students (and the teacher) will enjoy this 
book. 


Shadows on the Rock by Willa Cather (Knopf) is a 
charmingly conceived and beautifully written story of early 
days in the City of Quebec. It concerns two children who 
wait for supply ships from France whose coming meant the 
renewal of life to infant Canada. This book, too, has the 
simplicity of all really good writing. Good readers in Div- 
ision Two will read it easily enough, but as every Canadian 
child should become acquainted with it, it might well be read 
aloud by the teacher. 

Marbacka by Selma Lagerloff is another Norwegian story 
written by the author about her own childhood. It is written 
very simply as a child would remember the incidents not as 
an adult would tell them. It is wistful, tragic, funny, happy 
and is acclaimed by critics as one of the finest autobiogra- 
phies of our time. This book, too, would lend itself to being 
read aloud to a country school with three Divisions. 


All books mentioned may be obtained from the 
School Book Branch, Department of Education, 
Edmonton. 
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LOCAL and SUB-LOCAL NEWS “«« « « 


ANDREW 

The Andrew Sub-local met at the Andrew 
school on May 3. The meeting got under way 
with the report on the Annual General Meeting 
presented by Mr. P. Huculak of the Manawan 
School. Following the meeting the members 
were guests at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Shan- 
dro where a very enjoyable evening was spent. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 


A meeting of the Bon Accord-Gibbons Sub- 
local was held at the teacherage in Gibbons on 
May 16. The minutes of the last two meetings 
were read. Miss MacWhinnie resigned as Sec- 
retary and Miss Dever was appointed to fill 
the vacancy. The projection lantern was the 
subject of a good deal of discussion. It is felt 
that the paying for it is a real handicap and 
thus the children do not get enough classroom 
use from it. At the meeting it was decided to 
interview the Department of Extension as to 
its trade-in value on a more up-to-date ma- 
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chine. A motion was made that the Secretary 
write to the Executive Secretary for a copy 
of minutes of their first meeting in May. It 
was decided to set the date for our next 
meeting on the day of the Track Meet, June 7. 
It is thought this meeting will take the form 
of a pienic. A delicious lunch was served by 
the hostesses Miss Dever and Miss MacWhinnie. 


BRUCE 


A regular meeting of the Bruce Sub-local was 
held in Bruce School May 18. The last meet- 
ing of the year was to take the form of a 
picnic at Lake Thomas on June 22. Miss Bruce 
gave a report on the last executive meeting 
which discussed the placing of a_ teachers’ 
library in each Sub-local and the holding of a 
general meeting on June 15 at 1 p.m. sharp. 
Nothing further has been tone about the salary 
schedule. The meeting was adjourned and some 
of the members had a few games of Ping Pong 
before going to Mr. Hemphill's home where 
a most delightful lunch was served by Mrs. 
Hemphill and Miss Bruce. 


CALMAR 


After a long siege of unfavorable weather 
conditions the teachers of the Calmar Sub-local 
finally came out of their hibernation and at- 
tended a meeting in the Calmar United Church 
on May 7th. FoNowing the reading and ap- 
proval of the minutes of the last meeting a very 
interesting report was given by Mr. Walter 
Karashowsky on the highlights of the Easter 
Convention to which he had been appointed 
delegate. The main issue of the evening seemed 
to center around the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
and teachers’ salaries. There was vigorous 
criticism of the present Pension Plan due to the 
retirement age being too close to that of Old 
Age Pension. Furthermore it was unanimously 
expressed that the benefits to be derived are 
inadequate in comparison with those to be 
derived from other investments which are more 
desirable as they are non-compulsory. The 
Calmar Sub-local would greatly appreciate see- 
ing comments both “pro” and “con” in The 
A.T.A. Magazine concerning this very import- 
ant question. In regard to salaries we expressed 
disapproval of the proposed increase of 1 2/3 
per cent in salaries as being entirely inade- 
quate in view of the present high cost of living. 

It was decided to have our next meeting in 
Calmar on June 4, at 8 p.m. Before the con- 
gregation dispersed we enjoyed a very delicious 
lunch prepared by Miss Gill and Miss McKinley. 


CEREAL-CHINOOK 


A most successful meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. H. E. Fyckes in Cereal on April 
20 at 2 p.m. It was decided that the Elimina- 
tion Festival be held in Chinook on May 10 
and that a concert by prize winners be given 
in the evening, proceeds to be in aid of travel- 
ling expenses to the Festival in Oyen. It was 
also decided to hold a Sports Day in Chinook 
on the last Friday in May. Following the meet- 
ing a most delightful lunch was served by 
Mrs. Fyckes. 


CHAMPION-CARMANGAY 


The April meeting of the Champion-Carman- 
gay Sub-local was held in the Champion high 
school on April 11. Mr. R. D. Farries, who had 
attended the Easter Convention in Calgary as 
an official delegate gave a very comprehensive 
and interesting report on the Convention. It 
was decided to ask Mr. D. Cameron of the De- 
partment of Extension of the University to 
address a public meeting in Champion dealing 
with adult education. If Mr. Cameron accepts 
the invitation to come in May, no regular 
meeting of the Champion-Carmangay Sub-local 
will be held in that month. Lunch was served 
by Miss Edna Orr and Mrs. R. D. Farries at 
the home of the former. 


CHIEF MOUNTAIN 


The Chief Mountain Sub-local A.T.A. held its 
final meeting for the 1939-40 season on May 
8th at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pitcher in 


Cardston. Members were present from Aetna, 
Leavitt, Beazer and Mountain View. Plans 
were made for the school fair in the fall, and 


school fair bulletins were distributed. There 
was also a discussion of the Track Meets being 
held May 17th and 24th. It was decided to join 
with St. Mary’s local in an outing to be held 
in June. Miss Mary Hominuke presented a 
paper on the “Activity Movement”. Mr. W. 
M. Brooks reported the Easter Convention in 
Calgary, referring particularly to resolutions 
sent in by St. Mary’s local. At the conclusion 
of the meeting lunch was served by the Beazer 
staff, Irene Redd and Lester Inman. 


CHIPMAN 


A meeting of the Chipman Sub-local was held 
at Ross Creek, February 17. Superintendent A. 


R. Gibson was guest speaker. Many problems 
were answered and discussed during his address 
which took the form of “A Question Box’’. At 
the conclusion of the meeting lunch was served 
by the Ross Creek teachers. 

The March meeting of the local was held in 
the Chipman school on March 16. Resolutions 
for the Easter Convention were discussed. Mr. 
Krezanoski of Lwiw school was chosen as dele- 
gate for the Easter Convention. Lunch was 
served by the Chipman teachers at the close of 
the meeting. 


CLOVER BAR 

The Clover Bar Sub-local held their regular 
meeting on May 4 in the Masonic Temple. After 
the business part of the meeting, the members 
adjourned to the Reading Room of the School 
Books Branch, where Superintendent Le Blanc 
spoke to them concerning the circulating library 
scheme. The next meeting is to take the form 
of a pienic, to be held in the afternoon of June 
15th in Victoria Park. 


CONFLUENCE 
The Confluence Sub-local held two very in- 
teresting meetings. On April 20 the Rev. L. 
W. Hudson addressed the group on “Current 
ee, ” At the meeting held on May 4, Miss 
. M. Fraser of the Rocky Mountain House 
High’ School staff gave an interesting talk on 
Pottery. The teachers were invited to inspect 
the display of clay-modelling and soap-carving 
done by the Art Class. It was decided to ask 
the Divisional Board to allow the Sports Days 
to be held on May 23 and June 1; the softball 
tournament to be held in Rocky Mountain 
House and the track meet in Eckville. 


CONSORT 

The monthly meeting of the Consort Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. Gould. The 
Intelligence Tests were distributed. It was de- 
cided to have another meeting of the Sub- 
local on June Ist in Consort to which the teach- 
ers were requested to bring their final exams 
in Social Studies for Grades VII and VIII for 
discussion. A report of the Annual General 
Meeting was ably given by Miss Strople to 
members of the Monitor and Consort Sub-locals. 
The report was prepared by Mrs. Dickeson, but 
she was unable to attend the meeting. The meet- 
ing dispersed and lunch was served. 


CORONATION 


The monthly meeting of the Coronation Sub- 
local was held at the home of Miss Hilda Ad- 
cock on April 6. The main business of the meet- 
ing was the forming of plans for an elimina- 
tion for the Festival at the Coronation School 
on May 11. It was decided to hold a concert 
of the winning events in the Elks Hall in the 
evening with a small charge to help defray ex- 
penses. An interesting report of the Easter con- 
vention was given by the delegate, Mr. Mc- 
Aulay. A questionnaire on Dramatics was given 
out by Mr. Butterfield to be answered and 
brought in for discussion at the next meeting. 
After adjournment of the business meeting, 
games were played and a dainty lunch served by 
the hostess. 

The May meeting was cancelled owing to Fes- 
tival Elimination. The final meeting of the year 
on June 1 is to be a joint meeting with the Bul- 
wark Sub-local at Whittaker school with Miss 
Muriel Charter as hostess. 


CREMONA 


The Cremona Sub-local held its May meeting 
in the Cremona Confectionery on May 10th. The 
reading of the minutes was followed by a 
discussion of the annual Cremona Sports Day. 
Miss June Smith was appointed a committee of 
one to present the teachers’ suggestions re 
Sports Day to the committee in charge. Affer 
the business meeting a delightful lunch was 
provided by Mrs. J. Bird. 4 


CYPRESS 


The regular meeting of the Cypress local was 
held on May 11, at the home of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss J. Riley. The progress report 
of the Salary Schedule, given by Mr. E. C. 
Ansley, was discussed and accepted. Following 
this, reports were given by the delegates at- 
tending the Easter Convention at Calgary. Miss 
L. Dempster gave a report on “Pensions”. Miss 
J. Riley reported on “Salaries”. “The New 
Course of Studies’ was discussed by Miss H. 
Hawthorne, and Mr. L. Fretts had “Finance” as 
his topic. It was decided that the next meeting 
take the form of a picnic, to be held on June 1, 


DAYSLAND 


The Daysland Sub-local met in the Daysland 
school on April 13th at 2:30 p.m. Mr. J. Dabbs, 
President, was in the chair. Following the 
business meeting Mr. W. Johnson, delegate, 
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gave a discussion of the methods of business 
procedure at the Easter Convention and the 
highlights of ideas of the special speakers. An 
informal discussion of these principles followed. 
DERWENT 

A regular monthly meeting was held in Angle 
Lake school on January 13. Mr. M. D. 
Shemeluck, president, opened the meeting. Mr. 
S. N. Ruzycki, secretary, read the minutes of 
the previous meeting. The teachers decided to 
purchase a Motion Picture Machine. Then dis- 
cussions opened regarding the Teachers’ Salary 
Schedule. Some very interesting proposals were 
made. The teachers also decided unanimously to 
hold a School Fair in the Fall. A delicious 
lunch was served by Mrs. S. Ruzycki. 

* * * 


Another regular meeting of the Derwent Sub- 
local was held in Derwent Town Hall on Feb- 
ruary 10. Mr. M. D. Shemeluck, principal of 
Derwent High School was elected by acclama- 
tion as a delegate to the Annual General Meet- 
ing. Then Mr. J. Melnyk, one of the Directorate 
on the School Festival organization gave a very 
interesting report about the Festival which will 
be held at Myrnam. He also gave a Book Re- 
view on Reading and stressed the four Major 
Silent Reading abilities and also the methods 
to acquire them. Mr. M. D. Shemeluck gave an 
enlightening talk on the origin of different 
words. Mr. S. A. Sklepowich gave a resume on 
current events. It was indeed a very interesting 
address and many features of utmost import- 
ance were stressed. The meeting was ended by a 
good lunch served by Mrs. Poohkay and Mr. 
J. Melnyk. 

* * * 

A regular meeting of the teachers of the 
Derwent Sub-local was held at Derwent on 
April 6. Mr. M. D. Shemeluck, delegate to the 
Annual General Meeting, gave a very interest- 
ing report on the convention recently held, He 
served on the Finance Committee and has given 
us some very enlightening information. A short 
resume of the convention highlights was given. 
Following his address business regarding the 
Moving Picture machine was discussed. The 
Sub-loecal bought a Moving Picture machine 
for the sum of $165. It is one of the latest 
models and it does not require hand cranking. 
Perhaps there isn’t one of that kind in any 
Sub-local in the Province. We had it at our 
meeting and all teachers present took great 
interest in learning to operate it. We also had 
the pleasure of seeing the show at the same 
time. The teachers present made a contribution 
of $43.75 for the machine. They have raised 
the fund by sponsoring raffles, dances, issuing 
and selling School Papers, etc. Others who were 
not present due to poor roads and long dis- 
tances notified the executive that they will 
send in their contributions at their earliest 
convenience. We bought two wet batteries 
which will be used to run the machine. They 
cost us twenty-two dollars. The circuit of the 
machine was prepared. We decided to charge 
the batteries after five shows. Fortunately we 
have one teacher, Mr. Bill Cherniawsky who 
has a wind charger and he agreed to charge our 
batteries “free” if we can supply him the wind 
at the right time. The executive and the other 
members take great pleasure in extending sin- 
cere thanks to Mr. Bill Cherniawsky for his 
whole-hearted co-operation. 


ERSKINE 


Erskine Sub-local held its May 10th meeting 
at Union Hall school. Discussions were many 
and varied: (1\ Musical Festival; (2) Track 
Meet; (3) Softball Tournament (all to take 
place within the next month); (4) Transporta- 
tion of teachers exchanged by the Unit during 
the year; (5) Prices on Playground Equipment 
(All money on hand is to be used for this pur- 
pose); (6) Salary Schedules for the coming 
year, etc. Following the business meeting Mr. 
Mellom of Union Halll provided the entertain- 
ment, while Erskine teachers provided the 
lunch, The next meeting is to be held in Stettler 
National Hotel June 15. It will include a ban- 
quet and show. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The Faust-Kinuso Sub-local held its April 
meeting at Faust. The minutes of the last meet- 
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ing were read and adopted and minor matters 
attended to. Miss Paulson then gave a talk on 
the Psychology of Reading. A very vivid and in- 
teresting discussion followed. Miss Rice spoke 
on enterprises in her school, giving definite 
examples of work done. Her talk proved to be 
very informative and helpful. It was decided to 
send representatives to the meeting at High 
Prairie where salary schedules will be drawn 
up. The meeting adjourned and tea was served. 
* * * 


The May meeting of the Faust-Kinuso Sub- 
local held at Kinuso was a very energetic and 
successful one. After the minutes had been read 
and adopted Miss MacArthur gave a report on 
the organization meeting at High Prairie. Salary 
negotiations were next discussed. The pension 
scheme then came in for a large share of at- 
tention and during the ensuing discussion many 
points were made clear. A general field day was 
suggested and a lengthy discussion arose con- 
cerning allotment of prizes and ribbons and 
some of the organizing and planning was com- 
pleted. It was decided to have the Sports Day 
on September 27 and include, as far as possible, 
all the surrounding schools. Cups and ribbons 
will be competed for and the division line be- 
tween Juniors and Seniors is to be 12 years. 
It was moved and passed that Mrs. McLellan be 
our representative for the course in Supervi- 
sion and Psychology of Arithmetic at Summer 
School. A buffet luncheon was then provided 
by Mr. McEachron. 


GADSBY 


Visited by the executive of the Castor local, 
teachers of the Gadsby district re-organized a 
Sub-local on April 20th. Officers elected were: 
P. O. Huse, president; Miss E. L. Shepherd, 
vice-president, and B. C. Bell, secretary-treas- 
urer and press correspondent. It was decided to 
hold Gadsby eliminations on May 18 to select 


contestants to participate in the Castor division- 
al festival at Castor, May 23. 
* a * 


Meeting in the Gadsby school on Saturday, 
May 4, members of the Gadsby Sub-local com- 
pleted plans for the elimination contest to be 
held in the Gadsby United Church on Saturday 
evening, May 18. 


GLENDON 


A meeting of the Glendon Sub-local was held 
in the National Hall in Glendon on May 4th. 
Plans were made for our Glendon Field Day, 
June ist. A committee was appointed to take 
care of the remaining arrangements. Miss 
Kathleen Nay, delegate to the Annual General 
Meeting Convention in Calgary, gave a short 
report on business transacted there. 


GRAND CENTRE 


The Grand Centre Sub-local met on April 20 
in the New Grand Centre school. A report on 
the Easter Convention in Calgary was given 
by the delegate, Miss E. Graham. This was 
followed by a discussion on the coming Fali 
Convention, and a resolution was passed “in 
favor of a local convention in the Bonnyville 
Division. The matter of school supplies was 
discussed and a resolution suggesting that the 
Bonnyville Division investigate the matter of 
securing school supplies was passed. It was 
decided to have an Out-door meeting and Bas- 
ket lunch by Cold Lake on June 15 and to in- 
vite all teachers in the Bonnyville Division as 
well as Mr. Wm. Kostash and Mr. J. L. 
Gibault. Lunch was served at the close by Mr. 
C. Herbert. 

* * * 

The next meeting was held on May 11 in the 
New Grand Centre school. A Sports meet for 
all the schools in the Grand Centre Sub-local 
was planned in detail. It is to be held in Cold 
Lake on June Ist. The first two winners in all 
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enter business or professional life they will find a Remington 
Portable Typewriter a gift of inestimable value—a lifetime com- 
panion at home, at work, or at play. 
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worked hard to achieve this honour. Reward them with the ulti- 
mate in modern writing perfection. Whether they are about to 
in manufacturing history. 

REMINGTON RAND LIMITED, 
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MISS CARRIE DE LONG 
Toronto and Boston Graduate 


Personal, or Group Lessons in Reading, 
Choral Speech, and Dramatization as out- 


lined in the Course of Studies, (Alberta). 
Recitals arranged, Plays directed. 
No. 31 Central Building, Calgary 
M2085 





classes will compete in a central meet at 
Bonnyville on June 8. Lunch was served at 
the close of the meeting. 


GRANUM 

The regular meeting of the Granum Sub-local 
was held in the Granum High School on March 
9. During the course of the afternoon, the 
Annual General Meeting resolutions were read 
and discussed. Souvenir copies of the Royal 
Visit were distributed. April 27th was the date 
set for the demonstration of the experiments 
of the Grade IX General Science course. Mr. 
E. L. Pitt gave a very interesting and informa- 
tive address on the topic “Education for Self- 
Sufficiency”. This was followed by a lively dis- 


cussion. 
* * * 


The April meeting was held in the Granum 
school on the 13th. After the reading of the 
minutes Mr. M. Edwardh, delegate to the 
Annual Convention in Calgary, reported on 
the Salary Schedule and the Pension Scheme. 
The Sub-local voted the sum of Ten Dollars to 
purchase magazines for circulation among the 
teachers. 


GRIMSHAW 

A meeting of the Grimshaw Sub-local was 
held on May 18 at the home of Mr. Masur. The 
Sports Day which takes place on June 7 was 
the main topic of discussion. Approximately 
eight schools are taking part. Plans were made 
for an outing on June 8th of the two Sub-locals 
Berwyn and Grimshaw. The meeting then ad- 
journed and a dainty lunch was served by Mrs. 
Masur. 


HAIRY HILL 

The Hairy Hill Sub-local held their meeting 
on May 10th at the Szypenitz school. The pro- 
gramme was lengthy but lively. A discussion 
on the abilities involved in summarizing, organ- 
izing, and outlining of reading material was 
led by Mr. Eurchuk. He pointed out the reme- 
dia! work method. Suggestions were offered for 
obtaining a library for remedial work. Mr. Kos- 
tash presented his impressions of progressive 
education. He lit up a debate on progressive 
education versus formalism. Then followed the 
report of the Annual General Meeting delegate, 
Mrs. Kostash. She reviewed the resolutions that 
were carried and defeated at the A.G.M. Mr. 
Shavchook presented a report on Pensions as 
they were dealt with at the A.G.M. He also pre- 
sented reports on the financial statements of 
the A. T. A. and of the Hairy Hill Sub-local. A 
loud applause followed when the members were 
informed that the Sub-local had seventy-two 
cents in the treasury. A softball league was or- 
ganized. The host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eurchuk served lunch. 
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HIGH PRAIRIE 


A teachers’ meeting was held at High Prairie 
on April 27th for the purpose of organizing a 
Local. Representatives attended from various 
points along the line from Falher to Kinuso. 
Ethel Akins acted as secretary pro tem. The 
following officers were elected by the executives 
of the former Sub-locals: President, Mr. E. W. 
Pratt, High Prairie; Vice-President, Mr. H. P. 
Thoreson, McLennan; Secretary, Miss J. B. 
Jackson, High Prairie. The name of the new 
local is to be East McLennan. A Salary schedule 
committee of five was then appointed. Those 
chosen were: Sister St. Agnes, Mr. Thoreson, 
Miss Ohlsen, Enflda; Mr. MacEachran, Kinuso; 
and Mr. R. H. Portier, Girouxville. Mr. Mac- 
Eachran was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee. In regard to fees from the Head Office, 
it was decided that the Local should keep 50 
per cent, the remainder to be divided among 
the various Sub-locals in proportion to the 
number of members in each. This was followed 
by a discussion on next Fall’s convention. All 
present were in favor of a two-day convention. 
After the business meeting, a very delicious 
lunch was served by the High Prairie lady 
teachers. 


HOLDEN 

An executive meeting of the Holden Local 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Downey, 
in Holden on May 16. All members and a repre- 
sentative of the Salary Schedule committee 
were present, .\ report upon the efforts of the 
committee was given. Nothing further will be 
attempted by the committee until some deci- 
sion is reached at the Spring Meeting to be held 
by the Holden Local in Holden on June 15 at 
1 p.m. Suggestions for additions to the Teach- 
ers’ Professional Library were discussed. The 
Placement Committee has decided upon the 
rotation of places at which the following Local 
activities shall be held: Fall convention, Spring 
meeting, Musical Festival and Track Meet. At 
the close of the meeting a ‘lovely lunch was 
served by Mrs. Downey. 


KILLAM 

A meeting of the Executive of the Killam 
Local was held on May 38 at the Divisional 
Office, with President H. Bownes presiding, and 
G. Carter, R. Smith, W. Johnson, F. Leslie and 
M. Nugent present. Supervisor White was also 
present. Discussion centred about Salary nego- 
tiations, Musical Festival, Track Meet and a 
proposed Divisional Rally. The Negotiating 
Committee was instructed to continue the ex- 
isting agreement with the Board. All financial 
details concerning the Musical Festival were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Festival 
Secretary-Treasurer C. Farvolden, Alliance. The 
invitation to hold the annual Track Meet in 
Strome was accepted, and the date for this 
set at June 7 with fina! entries to be in the 
Strome Committee’s hands not later than June 
5. A number of changes were made in the pro- 
gramme of events, and these programmes will 
be sent out shortly. In response to a letter 
from A. A. Aldridge, District Representative, 
proposing a District Rally, it was felt that 
nothing could be done until June, when an in- 
vitation from Sedgewick was offered. 


KITSCOTY-BLACKFOOT 

A short meeting of the Kitscoty-Blackfoot 
Sub-local was held in the Kitscoty Hall at 7 
o’clock May 8. The main business was a dis- 
cussion on the Sub-local Track Meet, to be held 
in Kitscoty on June 1. Several rules and regu- 
lations were decided upon. A committee of 
three was nominated to make further arrange- 
ments for this event. 


LETHBRIDGE CITY 


The regular meeting of the Lethbridge Local 
was held in the Central school on April 24th. 
This was also the Annual meeting and the fol- 
lowing reports were read: From the Treasurer, 
Mr. P. J. Collins, showing a very satisfactory 
year. The President, Mr. J. Lakie, on the satis- 
factory progress of the Local during the year. 
The Secretary, Miss J. Hamilton, a very inter- 
esting report of facts and figures. Mr. Rea re- 
ported progress for the Committee to the 
“Herald” re Educational articles. Mr. Geo. 
Watson on the committee to the school board 
re action toward the enlisting of members in 
the C.A.S.F. The following A.G.M. delegates also 
reported on the Calgary convention: Mr. J. 
Lakie, Methods of Teaching; Mr. J. Watson, 
Finance; Miss J. Hamilton; Mr. Geo. Watson, 
Pensions. Mr. Watson also reminded the mem- 
bers to be sure to have their birth certificates 
in to the Department without further delay as 
it was very important that this be done im- 
mediately. Nominations are to be handed in for 
a Salary Negotiating Committee, members of 
which are to be voted on later. Election of 
officers: Mr. J. Watson, President, Mr. W. Rea, 
Vice-President; Miss J. Hamilton, Secretary, 
and Mr. P. J. Collins, Treasurer. Each school 
is to appoint its respective school representa- 
tive. 


LOUGHEED-SEDGEWICK 


The Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local met in 
the Lougheed school on April 27. Plans for the 
Festival were discussed and adjudicators named. 
Discussion of the track meet to be held in the 
near future in Lougheed followed. Mr. G. 
Clarke, the delegate to the Annual Convention 
in Calgary, gave an interesting and enlighten- 
ing account on the convention activities. Lunch 
was served by the Women’s Institute Girls’ 
Club. 


MORNINGSIDE 

The meeting of the teachers of the Morning- 
side Sub-local was held in Pleasant Hill School 
on May 4th. Mr. Gilchrist was elected councillor. 
Final arrangements for the Morningside Track 
and Field Meet on May 17th were made. Much 
time was spent in the selection of books for a 
Travelling Library in this division. After the 
meeting was adjourned lunch was served. 


MOUNT RUNDLE 

The Mount Rundle Local held their last meet- 
ing of the season in the Exshaw School on 
April 30. An excellent report of the Easter 
Convention was given by the delegate, Miss 
Edith Spencer of the Mountain School, Banff. 
Mr. LeBlane reopened the discussion, carried 
ove: from the previous meeting, on the Edu- 
cation Week project for next fall. A letter was 
read from Miss Kathleen Collins of Didsbury, 
requesting material for this programme from 
the Mount Rundle Local. It was moved that 
the President, Mr. LeBlanc, attend the Educa- 
tion Week Committee meeting to be held in 
Calgary, May 18, and report to the Executive 
on the plans of the Committee. It was decided 
to pay delegates to the Easter Convention a 
$3.00 fee for each day of attendance plus the 
Registration fee. The Secretary was instructed 
to write Head Office to inquire when the re- 
fund of two dollars would be effective. After 
the meeting, the members were entertained at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson of the 
Exshaw staff. 


MYRNAM 

Final spring meeting held on May 5th at the 
New Myrnam high school was successful. After 
hearing Mr. Chorney’s minutes of the last meet- 
ing, Mr. Teresio called upon Miss Gereluk to 
open discussion about the School Fair. The 
shortage of handbooks brought about by in- 
discreet economy was generally deprecated. 
Expecting Mr. Malahar to clear up any existing 
problems the teachers cut school fair discussion 
short. Mr. N. Poohkay gave a comprehensive 
report of the Annual General Meeting, confining 
his remarks chiefly to general impressions, im- 
portant resolutions and the temporary contro- 
versial problem, pensions. The key-note of his 
speech lay in his appeal tor sincere co-opera- 
tion to ensure a higher standard of Canadian 
education through improvement of the eco- 
nomic status. A resolution requesting the A.T.A. 
to publish all adopted A.G.M. resolutions was 
passed. Mr. Yoworsky followed with the dis- 
tribution of additional testing material and 
made a few pertinent vemarks on remedial ex- 
ercises in reading. With a reminder to all teach- 
ers to take active participation in the forth- 
coming Festival and the Spring rally, the meet- 
ing adjourned till June 1 at Morecombe. 


NANTON 


Mr. Ivan Casey of High River was the guest 
speaker at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Nanton Sub-local, held on May 20, at 8:15 p.m. 
in the Home Economics room of the school. He 
chose as his subject “Salary Negotiations and 
Schedules”. Mr. Hoover led a discussion on 
the Pension Scheme and Miss E, L. McVeety 
presented a very interesting book review. The 
three teachers who provided the lunch were 
Miss Robertson, Miss McVeety, and Mr. Sharpe. 


OLDS 

The meeting of the Olds Sub-local was held 
on April 27 in the Olds school. After dispensing 
with routine business, reports of the Convention 
were given by the following delegates: Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, Miss Collins, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Wiggins. 
The reports were much appreciated by all pres- 
ent. A dainty lunch was served by the ladies. 


ORION-MANYBERRIES 


The Orion-Manyberries Sub-local met in the 
Orion School on April 29. A successful School 
Fair meeting was held with Mr. W. Hall as 
acting chairman, followed by a Festival meet- 
ing with Miss Rose Yonkers as chairman. Dur- 
ing the succeeding A.T.A. meeting, we decided 
to hold our Annual Sports Day in Orion on June 
4th. Miss Rose Yonkers the A.G.M. delegate, 
gave an account of the Easter Convention in 
Calgary. Mr. Hall then gave the report of the 
Negotiating Committee referring particularly to 
the Salary Schedule. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


The Paradise Valley Sub-local met at Winona 
school on April 24. In the absence of our sec- 
retary, Miss J. Woodruff ably filled the vacancy. 
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After the reading of the minutes a lengthy dis- 
cussion on the Musical festival took place. The 
date for the event was set for May 10. ¥inal 
arrangements were left in the hands of Mr. J. 
A. Smith. A committee was appointed to look 
after the elimination Track Meet to be held on 
June 1 at Paradise Valley. Copies of the Souve- 
nirs of the Royal Visit and copies of the stand- 
ardized tests were distributed to the many 
teachers present. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing lunch was served by Miss S. Swanson. 


QUEENSTOWN-MILO 


The first Music and Dramatic Festival ever 
held in the Milo District was voted a great suc- 
cess by all who attended. It was held in Milo on 
Wednesday, May 8, sponsored by the Queens- 
town-Milo Teachers’ Association. The adjoining 
schools met at this common centre, and those 
participating were: Rocky Buttes, East Major- 
ville, Giffen, Lake McGregor, Shouldice, Pioneer, 
Queenstown and Milo. It commenced at 10:30 
o’clock in the morning and a large and enthu- 
siastic audience attended all day, until the last 
eurtain call at 6:30 when the hungry but happy 
children piled into homebound cars and trucks. 

Mr. James Mair, President of the Festival, 
acted as Master of Ceremonies, and with Miss 
Irene Shier, Secretary, kept the program moving 
smoothly. The adjudicators were Mrs. G. Wil- 
liams of Milo for Elocution and Dramatics and 
Miss C. Murdoch of Bassano for Music. Among 


the many guests was Mr. McCullough, School 
Inspector for the Bow Valley Division, who 
honored the School Dormitory with his presence 
during the lunch hour. He seemed thoroughly 
impressed by the facilities of the dormitory 
and the efficiency of operation. The girls of the 
Milo Dormitory served cocoa and coffee during 
the noon recess to the parents and children. 
The Festival was fortunate in having the happy 
and willing co-operation of the citizens of Milo, 
and a committee of them headed by Mr. H. 
Allergoth was responsible for most of the local 
arrangements, It included Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Marsden, Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Beechman and Mr. 
Mair. There is no doubt from the enthusiasm 
shown by all that this district has definitely be- 
come “music conscious” and that the festival 
inaugurated by Mr. McCullough this year will 
be the first of a series of bigger and better 
festivals for Milo and Queenstown districts. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The Redwater-Opal Sub-local met at fhe 
home of Mr. und Mrs. P. Chaba on May 15. Mr. 
Wynnychuk gave us a report on proceedings 
at the Calgary Convention. Particularly inter- 
esting was the report on pensions. A discussion 
on the certification of teachers followed. It was 
also decided to hold a track meet at Opal on 
June 14, Our next meeting will take place at 
the Eastgate school on June 5. At the close of 
the meeting Mrs. Chaba and Miss Chaba served 
a delicious lunch. 
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Ayana Dental Quiz 







Why are classroom drills in 
oral hygiene so important? 
ANSWER: Simple classroom drills de- 
monstrate the technique of gum massage. 
The index finger is placed on the outside 
of the jaw to represent the tooth brush 
and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. The teacher explains 
how massage quickens circulation in 

um tissues, helps rouse lazy gums to 
Pealthy firmness. 


Do children face a brighter dental 
future than their parents? 
ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid 
instruction of their teachers, thousands 
of children are far more alert than their 
parents to the importance of gum mas- 
sage to healthy smiles. Fortunately, par- 
ents, too, are learning this modern dental 
health routine. 





The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping 
teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will gladly send you 
one to hang in your classroom. Send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


‘Thousands of school children 
can already answer these 3 
questions. Help your pupils 
score 100—and you'll be 
helping them toward a future 
of HEALTHY GUMS and 
SOUND TEETH. 






Why do so many dentists suggest 
massage with Ipana for healthier 
gums and sounder teeth? 


ANSWER: Ipana Tooth Paste is especi- 
ally designed not only to clean the teeth 
but, with massage, to aid the health of 
the gums as well. Massaging the gums 
with Ipana quickens circulation in the 
gum tissues—awakens lazy gums—helps 
to make them firmer, stronger ... more 
resistant to trouble. Then, when gums 
are firm and healthy, teeth are bright and 
sparkling, smiles more attractive. 











Published in the Interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd, Montreal, Que. 
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Used Books and Magazines 


Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 
Exchange 

225 8 Ave. East 
Phone M 5797 


Calgary 





SMOKY LAKE 


The Smoky Lake Sub-local held its regular 
get-together in the Smoky Lake high school on 
May 11. Teachers had questions to ask and 
ideas to suggest about the coming Festival and 
Field Day. However, the most important item 
under discussion was the present Salary Sched- 
ule. With the cost of living rising, it was sug- 
gested that salaries received by teachers at 
present should be investigated. Further ar- 
rangements are to be made for a final teachers’ 
rally sometime before the closing of the term. 


SPIRIT RIVER 


The second annual Musical Festival of Spirit 
River was held on May 9th. The adjudications 
were ably handled by the following: Mrs. 
Sanger Davies of Grande Prairie for elocution 
and dramatics; Mrs. Smart of Grande Prairie 
for music and Mrs. Clarke of Berwyn for folk- 
dancing. In the evening the winners put on a 
concert with Mr. A. E. Galway as chairman. 
Mr. Stehelin gave a short address and the 
adjudicators each expressed her ideas as to the 
quality of the work done. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


Members of the Spruce Grove-Stony Plain 
Sub-local met in the Stony Plain High School 
on May 14. The president, Mr. Eichenlaub, 
opened the meeting by asking for the minutes 
of the last meeting. They were adopted as 
read. Miss Sinclair of Stony Plain started a 
discussion on the Music Festival. Many useful 
criticisms and suggestions were given. Miss 
Hendrickson of Garden Valley gave an inter- 
esting description of a trip through California. 
She urged all to travel for pleasure and for 
education. Mr. Miller of Stony Plain High 
School reported on the Easter Convention. He 
stressed the need for more and better salary 
schedules. In the final plans for the Sectional 
Track Meet the fees were set and some rulings 
of the Central Committee explained. Messrs. 
Moyer, Miller and McLean were elected to the 
Field Committee. The Concessions for the 23rd 
were awarded to the Stony Plain High School. 
The motion that the June meeting be an out- 
door one with a “weenie” roast carried unani- 
mously. Misses Sinclair, McDonald, Hendrick- 
son and McLean were elected to the refreshment 
committee. 


ST. MARY’S RIVER 


A meeting of the executive of the St. Mary’s 
River Sub-local was held in the Cardston High 
School on April 27th. The main business was 
that of the Inter-School Track and Field Meet. 
After much discussion it was decided that since 
Mr. Brooks had the C.A.A. meet on May 24th 
in charge, that he would be able to handle the 
school meet if it were on the same day and run 
in conjunction with the other. It was also de- 
cided to change some of the classes, entry fees 
and trophies. It was hoped that the school 
boards would finance the “meet” as they did 
last year. The business concerning projectors 
was discussed and it was decided to buy one 
this Autumn if possible. Mr. Brooks reported 
to the meeting on the resolutions sponsored 
by this local at the A.G.M. It was moved that 
we publish in The A.T.A. Magazine notice 
that this local is fully in accord with the 
pension scheme. 


STROME 


A meeting of the Strome Sub-local was held 
in the High School on May 18. New business 
eoncerned the Elimination Track Meet to be 
held here on May 31, beginning at 10 a.m. An 
appeal was made to all local school districts 
to attend the Strome Picnic on June 28, pro- 
ceeds of which will go to the Soldiers Com- 
forts Funds. Several Post-Festival suggestions 
were made to aid the Committee in planning 
next year’s programme. The members favored 
Mr. Aldridge’s suggestion for a Rally. Over 
the tea-cups discussion ranged loud and long 
on the Departmental Report Cards and Enter- 
prise Technique. Mr. G. French delivered a 
very full and interesting account of the Easter 
convention which he attended as one of the 
official delegates. He dwelt particularly upon 
the activities of the Pensions’ Committee. A 
vote of thanks was given Misses Arrowsmith 
and Nugent for serving a delicious lunch. 


STETTLER 
The Executive of the Stettler Local met 
at the National Hotel in Stettler on May 11. 
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The Sports Committee was to meet at the 
same time. A lengthy discussion on the new 
Salary Schedule resulted in a motion to the 
effect that the Divisional Board be notified of 
the teachers’ acceptance of the schedule as 
shown by results of voting. A vote of thanks 
was given to both committees of last year and 
this year for their good work. It was decided 
that the Convention Committee, including In- 
spector Hay, meet early in June to discuss a 
program for the Fall convention. The field 
and track meet is to be held in Stettler on 
June 7 and the softball tournament on June 
15th. There was a lengthy discussion on the 
Stettler Musical Festival. It was suggested 
that the secretary approach the Festival Asso- 
ciation with possible improvements re _ time- 
table, distribution of passes, etc., as set forth 
by the executive. Many Sub-locals find that 
the attendance is poor. A _ suggestion-—all 
teachers try to attend at least five out of the 
nine or ten meetings of their locals. 


SULLIVAN LAKE 

A meeting of this Sub-local was held on 
May 11 at 1:30 p.m. in the dining room of 
the Seymour Hotel. After a delicious dinner 
the meeting was called to order by President 
Perey Wells. The year’s activities were out- 
lined by the President, then Mr. Morton spoke 
regarding the coming Festival on May 23. Mr. 
Korek gave a talk entitled “Out of School 
Agencies” showing in a very forceful way the 
many different agencies that educate the child 
for real life. Our official delegate, Mr. R. F. 
Hanna, then gave us a very interesting report 
of the Easter Convention under two broad 
headings, “Business” and “Inspiration’’. 


SUNDRE 


On May 10 the Sundre teachers were 
favored at their regular meeting by a visit 
from Miss Collins and Mr. C. R. Ford of Dids- 
bury, Mr. McIntyre of Carstairs and Mr. Wig- 
gins of Olds, all of whom were delegates to 
the A.G.M. in Calgary. Splendid reports were 
given by them of the work of the convention 
to an interested group of teachers. The dele- 
gates complimented the new local on _ its 
vitality and the progress made during the 
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year. Mr. D. Swanson acted as host. Secre- 
tary Wm. Parker reported there were 200 
Lady Tweedsmuir Library Books being cir- 
culated under his direction in the schools. 


SWALWELL 

A pleasant and interesting meeting of the 
Swalwell Sub-local No. 49 waz called to order 
at New Hope School on May 9th. Following 
acceptance of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, discussions were led by Mr. Trimble 
on the results of the general meeting ot the 
teachers at Beiseker relative to the salary 
schedule of this Division. It was decided that 
this matter could now be left safely in the 
hands of our representatives for further ac- 
tion. Mr. Shore then briefly gave his report 
of some of the main points that he covered as 
local delegate to the A.G.M., namely _ the 
Teachers’ Pension scheme, salaries, and others 
outlined in the Convention reports. It was de- 
cided to hold our next meeting at Grainger in 
the form of a wiener roast and entertainment 
on June 7th, in the evening. Miss Barkley 
moved that Mr. Shore should be remunerated 
for his time and expenses while in attendance 
at the Convention. Since this was our last 
meeting the remaining funds were to be 
turned over to the entertainment committee 
Miss Barkley and Mr. Shore to apply on ex- 
penses. A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Trimble and Mr. Harris for their excellent 
work on directing the activities of the Sub- 
local for the two terms. The members enjoyed 
a lunch and social evening at the teacherage 
following the meeting. 


TOMAHAWK 


The May meeting of the Tomahawk Sub- 
local was held in Tomahawk High School May 
4. Final arrangements were made for the local 
Track Meet and Dance on May 23. Mr. Over- 
bo, the athletic convener gave his report which 
was adopted. The following committees were 
appointed: Dance committee, Miss Mary Mc- 
Donald, Miss Eleanor Leslie; Concession, Miss 
Ruth Whaley. Our hostess, Mrs. Overbo, served 
a delicious lunch to the members of the Sub- 
local and the volunteers who were clearing the 
High School grounds, 
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TWO HILLS 

The Two Hills Sub-local held its regular 
meeting on May 3rd at Two Hills. Minutes of 
the last meeting were read and adopted. Miss A. 
Hannochko gave a report on remedial work in 
Oral Reading. Mr. F. Shymko spoke on Readi- 
ness in Reading. After each of these reports a 
very interesting discussion followed. A de- 
lightful lunch was served at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Hannochko. Miss S. Dowhaniux, 
Miss A. Hannochko and Miss G. Plawiuk were 
hostesses. 


VETERAN 


The Veteran Sub-local held its monthly 
meeting on May 11 at the home of Mr, T. G. 
McDonald. Plans for the Music Festival on 
May 238 were completed. Miss J. Stokoe, con- 
vention delegate, gave a brief report of the 
A.G.M. The June 8 meeting will deal with plans 
for the Sports Meet on June 30. 


WESTLOCK-CLYDE 


The Westlock-Clyde Sub-local held the reg- 
ular monthly meeting at Miss Crone’s home in 
Westlock on May 4. There was considerable dis- 
eussion regarding the possibility of holding a 
rally in June, with June 7 as a suggested date. 
It was decided to notify the Local executive, 
who would consider the idea at their May meet- 
ing. A suggestion was made that the next meet- 
ing take the form of a wiener roast. This was 
heartily endorsed by the members present. A 
general discussion based on Parent-Teacher 
Association followed. Everyone agreed that if 
properly carried out, they could be of con- 
siderable help to all concerned. Mr, White, the 
Local Superintendent, was the guest speaker 
of the afternoon. His topic was based on the 
Parent-Teacher Association. He gave some 
excellent advantages of such an idea, at the 
same time warning of the disadvantages which 
might arise. There were a few minutes devoted 
to round-table discussion afterwards, during 
which time different members voiced their 
comments. At the conclusion, Miss Crone served 
a very delightful lunch. 

WEST McLENNAN 

The executive of West McLennan Local met 
at Wanham May 7. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to draw up a s@lary schedule to pre- 
sent to the official board at such a time as this 
district is put in a large unit. Mr. Piercy of 
Spirit River and Mr. Slettedahl of Belloy were 
chosen as representatives from the west end of 
the Inspectorate. Our representatives are to 
travel to McLennan to negotiate with the Local 
there as soon as organization is complete in 
that section. The meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who served a 
delightful luncheon. 


WINTERBURN 


The regular monthly meeting of the Winter- 
burn Sub-local was held in the Imperial Bank 
Building on May 4th. After the secretary read 
the minutes, there was a discussion on the 
Stony Plain School Festival and also the Win- 
terburn Sub-Jocal Track Meet. Miss Jean Warr, 
our delegate to the Easter Convention continued 
her interesting report. She dealt with the im- 
portant points in the address of Dr. McSwain 
and Mr. Watson Thomson. 
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A Message of Particular Interest | 
To Primary Grade Teachers 


@ If you are contemplating a special treat 
for your class on the last day of school here’s 
what to do— 


Don’t ask us; ask them—what they would 
like best for such an occasion. You'll find 
their popular choice will be 
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Of Course You'll want to go by GREYHOUND — 


You’ll see more of the beautiful, fascinating, Canadian West travelling on broad, scenic highways. And you'll 
enjoy your trip to the fullest in a smooth-riding, luxurious Greyhound Super-Coach. Skilled drivers relieve you of all 
motoring cares. Here’s why Greyhound is Best to see the West: 


1, Frequent service—Greyhound gives you more service to more places than any other travel system. Leave 
when convenient. 2. Choice of Routes—Greyhound gives you a wide choice of interesting scenic routes to all points in 
the country. You may travel one way and return an entirely different route, doubling your sight-seeing pleasure. 3. Stop- 
overs—Stop off wherever you please. Spend extra time at places of interest along the way. 4. Generous Baggage Al- 
lowance—. le room for your luggage in dust-proof compartment below deck. Small bags can be carried inside the 
coach. 5. Modern Terminals—Greyhound terminals are located downtown, handy to everything, saving time, steps and 
transfer expense. 6. Long Limit Tickets—Greyhound tickets give you plenty of time to enjoy your trip at leisure. 7. Low 
Fares—Greyhound fares are of the lowest ... less than a third the cost of driving your own car. 8. Good Food— De- 
licious, tasty food is served at all Greyhound meal ee Prices are thrifty. 9. Highest Safety Award—Year after year 
Greyhound won the highest award of the National Safety Council for safe Bus operation. 


toms raouce BANFF NATIONAL PARK 


Enroute to VANCOUVER or VICTORIA via the Banff-Windermere Highway 


or visit 


JASPE And take the thrilling trip on the NEW JASPER - BANFF Highway past the 
COLUMBIA ICE FIELDS. 


-——-@-— 
GREYHOUND AND ITS CONNECTING LINES NOW OFFER SERVICE TO OR THROUGH THE 


FOLLOWING NATIONAL PARKS 


BANFF NAT. PARK @ JASPER NAT. PARK @ WATERTON LAKES NAT. PARK @ YOHO NAT. PARK @ MT. 
REVELSTOKE NAT. PARK ® KOOTENAY NAT. PARK @ RIDING MT. NAT. PARK @ ELK ISLAND NAT. PARK 
@ PRINCE ALBERT NAT. PARK 

FOR FULL INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP ANYWHERE 


Phone: Edmonton 23887 — Calgary M 2131 — Lethbridge 2288, or write C. G. BROWN, Traffic Manager, Central Can- 
adian Greyhound Lines, Trans Continental Coach Lines, Southam Building, Calgary, Alberta. 
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